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Special Anniversary 


Week Broadcasts 


Special radio broadcasts during Anni- 
versary Week of interest to Unitarians are 
being planned. The morning devotional 
service over WORL on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday from 8.10 to 8.30 will be 
conducted by visiting Unitarian ministers. 

Sunday morning broadcasts, May 19 
and May 26, over Station WAAB from 
9.30 to 10 will also be conducted by visit- 
ing delegates. Broadcasts of the Junior 
Choir Festival and special speakers during 
the week are being arranged, and will be 
announced in the newspapers. 


New Jersey 
Fellowship Dinner 


On April 12 the fourth fellowship dinner 
sponsored by the New Jersey Associate 
Alliance was held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Douglas, Newark, N. J. The time 
from 6.30 to 7.15 is designated as the 
“Friendly Prelude.” The invocation was 
given by Rev. Donald C. McMillan of 
Orange. The speaker was Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., and his 
subject was ‘‘Noah and his Ark.” 

Solos were rendered by Howard Mackay, 
an unusually gifted boy soprano. 

After those present had joined hands 
and sung “Should Auld Acquaintance Be 
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Forgot’”’ the benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Homer L. Sheffer of Ridgewood. 
Mrs. W. W. Wilson, president of the 
N. J. A. A., presided. 
There were more than 120 present. 


Sunday School Society 


Nominations 


The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, Rev. N. W. Lovely of Andover, 
N. H., reports the following nominations 
for offices to be filled at the annual meeting 
of the society on Tuesday, May 21, 1940: 
president, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr.; 
clerk-treasurer, Herbert K. Miller; direc- 
tors, Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Miss Helen 
C. Robertson, and Laurence C. Staples. 

These officers and directors to serve for 
one year. 


New Meadville 
Admissions 


Two new students were admitted to the 
Meadville Theological School at the be- 
ginning of the spring quarter. One of them, 
John Booth, of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
a graduate of McMaster University, is 
known to young people at the Isles of 
Shoals where several years ago he was an 
active participant in the meetings. He isa 
son of Sydney Scott Booth who studied 
at Meadville 1911-1912 and held several 
pastorates in New England, the last one 
being at Natick. The other newly ad- 
mitted student is Vilmar Konrad Bose, a 
graduate of Union College, Schenectady, 
and a member of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago. 

These admissions bring the student 
body of Meadville up to the number of 
20. 


Florence Church 
is Growing 

Reports from various organizations pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Florence, Mass., Unitarian church, indi- 
cated vigorous growth of the society, with 
a particularly active Alliance and Y. P. 
R. U. The church held its sixth Good 
Friday three-hour service, with eight 
ministers participating, and good attend- 
ance. The treasurer reported the mort- 


gage on the parsonage liquidated, and the’ 


society in sound financial condition. Re- 
cent activities have included the painting 
of the church, repairs to the parsonage 
property, installation of a club room by the 
Y.P.R. U., and preparation of an athletic 
field on property owned by the church. 
A community enterprise known as the 
Florence Reading. Circle, sponsored by 
the Alliance, is concluding its fourth season. 

At the annual meeting, the minister, 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton, was elected for 


an “‘indefinite’’ term in place of the cus- 
tomary yearly election, and given an 
increase in salary. Mr. Cotton is secretary 
and treasurer of the Northampton Min- 
isters’ Association, and was chairman of 
the Appraisal Commission of the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference. 


Gredler Re-elected 


The annual meeting of All Souls’ Church, 
Unitarian - Universalist, of New London, 
Conn., was held on April 10. Rev. Frank 
S. Gredler, who has been serving the church 
since 1932, was unanimously re-elected. 
The following officers and trustees were 


. chosen: Courtland R. Darrow, president; 


Mrs. Harry B. Ransom, vice-president; 
George W. Berry, treasurer; William Peck, 
secretary; additional trustees, Miss Ade- 
laide Andrews, William Fargo and Eugene 
B. Lawrence. A vote was passed in appre- 
ciation of the many years of service by Mr. 
Lawrence as secretary of the church. 


Cosmotheistic Society 


The annual meeting of the Cosmothe- 
istic Society will be held at 2 p. m., on 
Tuesday, May 21, at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Rev. John H. Hershey, minister 
of the Unitarian church in West Bridge- 
water, Mass., will speak on ‘Pioneering 
in Religion.” 

Frank S. Gredler, Secretary. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth. C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.30 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 8.45 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E.S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, May 26, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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Religion: Is It Politics or 
Spiritual Massage ? 


A LETTER printed in this issue raises a fundamental 
religious question. Our correspondent, perturbed by 
things said in The Register and also on the “Religion” 
page of The Boston Transcript, sees a new heresy 
emerging and threatening to divide our denomination. 
This heresy is due, in his opinion, to the fact that to- 
day we have changed the habit of our forefathers and 
put our religion and our politics into the same pocket 
—whereas our forefathers in the ‘‘dark ages” always 
kept them in separate pockets. 

Had we ourselves suddenly seen this threatening 
cloud on the horizon we would have been startled. 
Apparently our correspondent was startled too, for his 
discovery is made public in a letter in which he seems 
utterly to confuse the facts and confound the impli- 
cations of an editorial printed in these columns on 
April 15. That editorial was, we thought, simple, 
clear, unanswerable and not at all concerned with 
Unitarians. It consisted—to save readers the trouble 
of turning back—of the following statements and 
comments: 

Our President is, at the moment, the only one 
we have. 

New Englanders who dislike him and think his 
policies bad have the rights of condemning those 
policies by pen and voice, in private and in public 
meetings, and of voting against his, or any Demo- 
crat’s, continuance in the office after this year. 

But when, instead of being satisfied to do those 
things, they utter aloud in public and semipublic 
places wishes, hints, or jokes which refer to, or whose 
point is, personal violence against the President they 
are guilty of extremely bad manners to say nothing of 
downright wickedness. We added that such conduct 
would defeat its own ends by causing other people to 
vote for the man or his successor thus treated. 

Did our correspondent thus read our editorial? 
He certainly did not. Reference to his letter will 
show that he accuses us of saying that these people 
“desire in their hearts’ the death of the President. 
We said no such thing. We did not even commit our- 
selves to the statement that these New Englanders 
had hearts. We reported their conversation only and 
labeled it as just that. Then our correspondent says 
that we said that these people were “‘not good Uni- 
tarians.”’ Again we deny the charge. We never 
mentioned what their faith was and, as far as we know, 
they were not Unitarians at all but run-of-the-mine 
human beings. 

However, the mental turmoil into which we threw 
our correspondent did raise to the surface of his mind 


this most interesting suggestion: that as a result of 
getting our religion and our politics mixed we are in 
danger of splitting our denomination through the 
emergence above its surface of a heresy issue. 

We are, we always have been, in such danger, and 
any denomination in which there is no danger of 
splitting, of schismatic activity, must be pretty 
moribund. 

Our forefathers in “the dark ages,’ our corre- 
spondent says, kept their mental and political creeds 
in separate pockets. Did they indeed? In the first 
place, if they did, and if it worked, they must have 
lived at one time in two universes of discourse. To 
live in two universes of discourse at the same time is 
one kind of insanity. It is also a denial of the logical 
structure—indeed of the factual structure—of the 
universe. Ina sense, of course, the dark ages did be- 
lieve in two worlds: an earthly and a spiritual. But 
the kings of the earthly were subject to the popes of 
the spiritual, and the popes of the spiritual had some 
very heavy stakes in the wealth and power of the 
earthly. Our dear dark age ancestors were not so schiz- 
ophrenic as they looked. Furthermore, the ordinary 
man in those ages took his politics as his priest told 
him to. 

If at any time in history, it was after the dark 
ages were over and the Enlightenment came in, that 
men separated their politics and their religion. The 
results were not so happy as they might have been. 
The idea which may without too much injustice be 
attributed to the Puritans, that the man who walked 
with God would not have to worry over prosperity 
because God would do the right thing by him—the 
idea that the prosperous man will turn out on inspec- 
tion to be the godly man—is none too attractive to 
any man of humane spirit. 

It is true that religion should be distinct from 
what we may call petty politics—but it cannot be dis- 
tinct from politics in the major sense of the word, for 
any religion is a polity. So much so, in fact, that 
thousands of people, many of them far from naive 
(one remembers in this connection that pioneer work 
“The Ancient Lowly”’ by the father of Lester Ward, 
the sociologist), have interpreted the religion of Jesus 
as a polity of primitive communism or of socialism. 
In practical life the distance of the political pocket 
from the religious pocket may be estimated by asking 
any Loyalist survivor of the Spanish Civil War what 
he thinks about it. 

And what has the actual Christian church—of 
which some of our Unitarian fellowship are the avowed 
children, some the wayward children, but all the 
psychological and ethical children—what has the 
historic church to say on the divorce of religion and 
politics? The whole history of the church answers the 
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question in one way: no such divorce has ever taken 
place. The Christian religion has never been a re- 
ligion of personal piety only, of escape. Any Chris- 
tian, so-called, who thinks that religion is a technique 
of personal salvation solely is nothing but a spiritual 
dipsomaniac—an illustration of the bet that Karl 
Marx missed when, saying that religion was an opiate 
for the people, he omitted to add that it was self-ad- 
ministered in many cases. 

The evidence for this will be found summarized 
in Professor John T. McNeill’s “Christian Hope for 
World Society” (Willett, Clark) in which the evolu- 
tion of that hope is traced from its primitive days in 
which Christianity ‘resigned the social order to the 
realm of despair and looked to see it brought by divine 
intervention abruptly to a full stop” until our own day 
when, as against the totalitarian claims of those 
nations which, illogically enough, present us with 
competing totalitarians, Christianity by its own logic 
must proclaim a universal polity: not a “City of God” 
but a world of God. 

Or, if the reader who is prejudiced against historic 
Christianity wishes to undercut this whole historic 
process by saying that orthodox Christianity is a 
noxious outgrowth of Pauline perversity and that we 
Unitarians go back to the Jesus of the days before 
Paul perverted his teachings, then, how does the 
picture look? 

Well, of course, to the people who wish it to look 
as they would see it, such phrases as ““The Kingdom of 
God is within you” may seem to indicate a sort of 
spiritual atomism. But is there not good reason to 
suppose that “The kingdom of God is among you” is 
the better translation? 

And as far as that goes, key texts being such broken 
reeds at best, suppose we put the question, ‘““How did 
Jesus manage to get himself crucified, anyway?” 
(The phrasing is deliberate.) By teaching things 
analagous to our own “New Thought”? Not at all. 
Whether, as some critics emphasize, Jesus’ quarrel was 
with the priestly caste or whether he offended his 
fellow Jews by opposing to their narrow Jewish na- 
tionalism a gospel of universalism—and of late much 
has been said for this view—the explanation of the 
legalized lynching which we have lifted from the 
realm of realism and reality where it o¢curred, and 
made into a symbol or for that matter into a decora- 
tion in stained glass, is an explanation in terms of 
politics. 

To say this is, superficially, to say that if Uni- 
tarians disagree in terms of progressive versus reac- 
tionary, they are in danger of schism. But if we pene- 
trate beneath the surface we can apply the logic which 
has given us our freedom in religion to our politics. 
If we admit that we follow Jesus in the desire for uni- 
versalism and for brotherhood, then the political ques- 
tion becomes for us merely a question of the best means 
for an end that we all have in common. But those 
who deny the end: who think that Unitarianism is a 
religion only for the ‘“‘intelligent”” and for the ‘‘well to 
do” or even for those classes in the Massachusetts 
area: well, those people are simply the parasites which 
our organization, like so many others, is doomed to 
carry. We must will in terms of the universal or else 
our religion is a petty, benevolent “daemonism’’. 
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Pattern for a Week in July 


WE WONDER if there are any people still around 
who used to plan a week or two spent at that distance 
from their home that was determined by a sort of 
diabolical dead reckoning: the selection, to wit, of a 
spot that combined the greatest concentration of 
mosquitoes and the most complete absence of all 
modern conveniences, from plumbing to drug-stores? 
Summer vacation of that kind and summer reading of 
the kind that is unblushingly described as “summer 
reading” have for long seemed to us aberrations 
whose combined discomforts and boredom ought to 
make them self-curing within a reasonable time. 

The ideal vacation, on the other hand, has long 
seemed to us that in which one still keeps in touch 
with the amenities of civilization—comfortable beds, 
freedom from mosquitoes, and a good summer school 
where one may hear experts talking about this and 
that. Such institutions should not be filled exclusively 
by students, by teachers wishing to “make up” for 
this or that lack in their equipment, but enjoyed by 
the layman from every walk in life. 

Thus, the announcement of the Harvard Summer 
School Conference for July 8 to 19 seems to us to de- 
scribe an ideal vacation—spent, if one wishes, in a 
Harvard dormitory, and listening to a fine group of 
scholars discuss “Religious Principles and Contem- 
porary National and International Issues.’’ Dr. 
Gerald B. Phelan, president of the Institute of Medi- 
eval Studies, Toronto, Canada, will lead discussions 
on the problem of the individual; Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, Cleveland, O., that of race relationships; Nor- 
man Thomas, that of economics; Dr. Henry J. Cad- 
bury, Harvard, that of war; and Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, 
the problem of world organization. Evening lectures 
will be given not only by American scholars but such 
European authorities on the problems discussed as 
Minister Bruggman of Switzerland, Dr. Loudon, 
minister of the Netherlands, and Dr. Procope, the 
Finnish minister. The full list of speakers has not yet 
been made up. It will be announced in The Registe 
in the near future. And of course the round table, ir 
which leaders and visiting lecturers may cross swords. 
will be a vital part of the program. 


Apparently It’s All a Matter 
of Semantics 


PEOPLE who write letters of protest to editors 01 
who cancel their subscriptions when they find them: 
selves outraged by editorial utterances should pause 
before attacking. Possibly they are outraged not by 
the writer’s ideas but by their own interpretation o: 
his words. Thus if we were to say that in our con. 
sidered opinion the doctrines of the fatherhood o 
God and the brotherhood of man were the two founda 
tion stones upon which alone a decent world orde: 
could be built, every reader would agree with us—we 
would not get a single protest. 

As a matter of fact we could not utter a mor 
cruel and bloodthirsty sentiment—at least so, in < 
manner of speaking, suggests our colleague of Th 
Christian-Evangelist, Dr. Frederick D. Kershner. Fo: 
what do those two doctrines really mean? Dr. Kers 


ner has just been told what they mean, by no less an 
authority than Dr. Ebisawa, secretary of the National 
Christian Council of Japan. This Oriental Christian 
has sent out a “document” and Dr. Kershner quotes 
from it: 


What, then, is the plan for the establishment of 
East Asia? Its purpose is that of realizing the vision em- 
blazoned on the banner of ‘‘the whole world one family”’ 
and that purpose we must recognize afresh, coincides 
spontaneously with the fundamental faith of Christian- 
ity. The policy of extending even to the continent 
our family principles that finds its center in an imperial 
house so that it may bathe in its holy benevolence— 
this policy, can we not see, is none other than the concrete 
realization on the earth of the spiritual family principle 
of Christianity which looks up to God as the Father of 
mankind and regards mankind as brethren. This is the 
Christian conception of the Kingdom of God. The basis 
of the Japanese spirit also consists in this and thus, won- 
derful to relate, it is one with Christianity. Nay, this 


must indeed be the great way of heaven and earth. 
Let us venture to uphold the Christian ideal so that the 
so-called New Order virtually should become synony- 
mous with the idealism of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Dr. Kershner expresses some surprise that “‘the 
Kingdom of God means a world empire under the rule 
of the Mikado.”’ And it does sound a little like some- 
thing out of the comic opera Mikado at that. 

But the exhibit is interesting as showing what 
can be done with the words in which we have incar- 
nated our Christian faith. Asa job of semantic magic 
it is quite a lot smoother than anything Father 
Coughlin has done. 

And it ought to be a warning to readers of the 
printed word. Words and sentences in themselves are 
empty bottles, and if the person who fills them is dis- 
honest or incompetent the reader is at his mercy. 
So, the “truths” of Christianity are only true if they 
are uttered by an honest man. 


Building Our Inner Resources in Times of Stress 
A Technique for Applying the Patterns of Liberalism to Daily Experience 


A radio address recently given by the minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., on the “Church 

of the Air” program, California. 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE, when fear seems to possess 
the heart of the world and civilization trembles on the 
brink of disaster, what can the individual do? What 
contribution can he make towards the restoration of 
that confidence which is the first condition of peace 
and world-wide security? ‘There is much that each 
can do, for none of us is as helpless in relation to the 
world-situation as we appear. But it seems to me that 
the most important contribution any one of us can 
make is to maintain a balanced personality and to 
retain our emotional stability. For just as in the case 
of an accident, or an emergency, the most useful per- 
sons are those who keep their heads and who remain 
collected and calm, so is it in relation to society as a 
whole. In these troubled days, the most useful per- 
sons are those who keep sane; who, in the midst of the 
almost universal fear and hysteria, remain collected 
and calm. Mistrust and. suspicion, like cruelty and 
hatred, are contagious. But so are confidence and 
courage. Every person who is sure of himself, and 
who in the midst of threatened panic and disaster can 
stand firm, becomes a tower of strength to others. 
To be such ourselves is our first obligation. 

I need not remind you that this is no easy task. 
In order to do it, we shall have to build our inner 
resources day by day: not only to build them, but re- 
pair the ravages that will be made upon them as we 
are subjected to the strain and the stress of current 
events. In one of his most beautiful hymns, Whit- 
tier exclaims: 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease. 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


Horace Westwood 


These words represent a condition we all desire. 
However, they will not be realized by a miracle. Their 
fulfillment is a human process. We must order our 
own lives, day by day, if we wou!d possess confidence 
and calm, and achieve that tranquillity and poise so 
essential if we are to play our part. 

This process of so ordering our lives that we 
build and repair our inner resources of fortitude and 
courage, if undertaken day by day, will bring its own 
rewards. However, you cannot test it by simply listen- 
ing to my words. It entails a method which has been 
demonstrated by centuries of experience and proved 
experimentally by the observations of the psycholo- 
gists. But if we are to benefit from it, we must, each 
one, try it out for ourselves. 

In connection with the process, and in order that, 
above all, I may be practical, I suggest five steps 
which may be regarded as affording the basis of a 
technique for daily living. They must not be re- 
garded as arbitrary, for each individual must modify 
them to meet his own personal situation. However, if 
followed in principle, they will build within us those 
resources which are so necessary if we are successfully 
to meet the personal demands of our troubled age. 

I. If we are to build our inner resources, we must 
first of all set aside a daily period in which we are 
alone. Some people call it their “Quiet Time.” 
Others describe it as their “half-hour of Solitude.” 
Others again speak of it as “Entering the Silence.” 
But whatever we call it, no life can be fully complete 
or lived to its maximum efficiency in which a daily 
period of solitude is not observed. 

This has always been the practice of the saints 
and seers, the prophets and religious leaders of the 
race, both ancient and modern, from Buddha to 
Christ, from Isaiah to St. Francis, from Wesley to 
Gandhi and Tagore. But—and this is often over- 
looked—it also has been the practice of many eminent 
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persons in the business and a ae world. Such 
individuals as the late General Gordon; General 
Smuts; Benjamin Franklin and the late Lord Balfour; 
the merchant prince, Edward Filene, and that great 
physician, Richard Cabot; Jane Addams and Elizabeth 
Fry, not to speak of a host of others, all testify to the 
power of solitude, proving that the silent periods are 
most fruitful. Of course, we all like to think that we 
are leading busy lives, so crowded that not a moment 
is unoccupied. Occasionally we relax by playing golf 
or cards, or by attending the movies, but we foolishly 
believe that we cannot take time to be alone, for we 
are deluded into the error of regarding it as wasted. 
However, the truth of the matter is, if used rightly, 
these silent moments are the most profitable invest- 
ment that we can possibly make: not only because it 
may save us from that distraction which is the bane 
of our existence, but because of the increased power 
it will bring in meeting the daily situation, whether 
in the home or the university, the office or the store. 
And I know this, if I might be permitted to speak from 
personal experience: the stability of my own life bears 
a direct relation to such observance or its neglect—so 
much so that I have often wished the habit had been 
acquired in my student days. 

II. My next suggestion centers around the word 
“Recollection.” 

Lyman Abbott once observed that he owed much 
to keeping a daily journal covering the events of 
each day. It not only strengthened his memory but 
gave him confidence and poise. Another noted busi- 
ness executive, whose name must remain anonymous, 
goes over the circumstances of each day with his wife. 
The point is, use the Daily Silence as a period of recol- 
lection. Review the events of the hours, examine 
your relationships, conversations and moods. Do 
this without praise or blame, self-pity or condemna- 
tion; impartially, dispassionately. Particularly is 
_ this essential in relation to situations which have been 
trying and annoying, where we have felt frustrated or 
angry, embittered or rebellious. This must not be mor- 
bid self-examination but strictly objective. However, 
it will be surprising how the strain and stress will be 
released, and how business and personal worries will 
lose their tension and be relaxed. 

III. My third suggestion centers around the 
word “Anticipation.” 

If our Quiet Time is at the beginning of the day, 
then, as Marcus Aurelius advised in his Meditations, 
anticipate its moods and events. Go over, mentally, 
expected interviews; analyze expected difficulties. 
If our Silent Period is at the close of the day, then 
anticipate the tomorrow. Visualize its objectives. 
See them with the eye of the mind, as fulfilled. Then 
turn to the future. Consider what is desired to bring 
to pass, whether it be the building of a home, some 
business or professional achievement, or the realiza- 
tion within yourself of some desirable condition. 
Again, see it fulfilled. Visualize it as accomplished. 
In other words, focus the imagination upon the object 
of your desire. And then, “highly resolve.” 

IV. For the fourth word to be remembered is 
“Resolution.” 

It is the act of consecration in which we commit 
ourselves to that which we have seen with the eye of 
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the mind. “This thing I will do! 
shall it come to pass.’ 

It will be said that all this appears more fike 
applied psychology than religion. However, we are 
beginning to realize that religion is more than a 
belief. It is a way of life and a method of living. In- 
deed, it might be said that religion is the science and 
art of the inner life. As such it is vitally concerned 
with the techniques of personal adjustment. After 
all, what Jesus stressed was life and still more life. 
Every great teacher has done likewise. Moreover, the 
substance of what I have suggested is emphasized in all 
the great scriptures of mankind. Consider, for ex- 
ample, these sayings from our own scriptures: ““Take 
heed, be quiet, fear not.” ‘In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength.” “(Commune with your 
own heart and be still.’”’ “Be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” “According to your faith 
shall it be done unto you.” ‘This last holds true in 
every realm of human endeavor. For faith is simply 
this: visualized desire. Seeing with the eye of the mind 
through the lens of imagination, the desired goal, the 
object fulfilled, imagination plus resolution, in which 
we say, “These things shall be, because we give our- 
selves to them.” 

V. All this points to the fifth word associated with 
the technique of life—‘‘Elevation.”’ 

It is not a familiar word in the personal sense, but 
it is used quite frequently by those writers who deal 
with the function of religion in its influence upon 
personality. 

As used by them, it means simply the elevation 
of the mind. The suggestion they make is that we 
consider all the problems of life in the light of the 
highest we know and the best we can conceive. This, 
as I have come to see it, is prayer. 

To some, the highest and best is truth and love. 
To others, it is beauty. To others again, it is justice 
and brotherhood. To others, it is righteousness and 
personal integrity. 

But there are those to whom it is a sense of re- 
lationship to the Sustaining Power in which all crea- 
tion moves and has its being—the Source of Life— 
the Mind and Intelligence present through all nature 
—the Power which makes for righteousness, and which 
in our finest moments exerts upon us a divine compul- 
sion to seek our noblest and best. In other words, it 
is a sense of relationship to all implied in the Thought 
of God. 

Those who so elevate their minds are brought into 
touch with those silent forces which, though invisible, 
are forever at work beneath the surface of events. 
They tap the higher levels of being, in which abide that 
calm in which is strength, and that courage in which 
are fortitude and power. I am persuaded that this was 
the great secret of Christ. Again and again, when 
pressed by circumstance, when weary with the tur- 
moil of the throng, we read that he retired into a soli- 
tary place, alone, and prayed. ‘That is, in solitude 
he surrendered his problems to the highest he knew and 
the best he could conceive. And always did he return 
renewed in power, confident, couragecus and serene. 
Thus did he build within himself thoce inner resources 
which enabled him to endure, even unto the Cross. 

My thought, then, is summarized in five words: 


This I will be! So 


SOLITUDE — RECOLLECTION — ANTICIPA- 
TION — RESOLUTION — ELEVATION. 

Let any individual—modifying the process I 
have outlined to meet his own situation—thus daily 
observe a period of solitude, and certain things will 
happen to him in all his relationships and experiences. 
He will become calm and collected, equal to all occa- 
sions. He will come gradually to possess a quiet con- 
fidence which nothing can disturb. He will be at peace 
with himself, and thereby with his fellows. He will 
do his work, whether it be in the classroom or in 
business, with greater efficiency and skill. And be- 
cause he is confident and self-reliant, he will inspire 
confidence, becoming in himself a center of influence 


and power. Furthermore, he will know the power of 
sustained enthusiasm. He will not be variable and 
inconstant, starting out well but finishing poorly, for 
he will be steadfast and persistent. To use the anal- 
ogy of the playing-field, he will become a long-distance 
runner able to hold out to the end of the miles. In 
short, he will have found the “secret place of the 
most High” and “dwell under the shadow of the 
Almighty.’”’ Thus sure and self-possessed he will 
make the highest possible contribution to this troubled 
generation. For again I repeat that our greatest need 
in this troubled time is men and women who are suf- 
ficient within themselves, are centers of confidence in 
the midst of world-wide anxiety and fear. 


An Experiment in Community Organization 


The author is a professor at Illinois State Normal 

University, Normal, Iil., and a member of the Blooming- 

ton Unitarian church. 

LONG BEFORE THURSDAY EVENINGS began to 
be given over to the radio Town Meeting of the Air, 
the Bloomington-Normal community, with its 40,000 
people located in the heart of the Corn Belt in central 
Illinois, had a public forum for the discussion of cur- 
rent questions. This work was begun two decades 
ago in the Unitarian church of Bloomington during 
the early days of the ministry of Rev. W. Rupert 
Holloway, now of the Madison church. It was suc- 
cessfully continued during the ministry of Rev. Edwin 
C. Palmer, as well as during that of his successor, Dr. 
B. G. Carpenter. It has persisted since 1936 at which 
time Rev. R. W. Gilbert began his ministry, although 
during the past year the forum has lost the vestiges 
of its church connections and has come to be identified 
with the community at large. 

During these two decades a distinguished array of 
talent has been presented to the Bloomington-Normal 
community. Editors, publicists, lawyers, physicians, 
poets, dramatists, economists, social workers, sociolo- 
gists, explorers, and artists have taken their turn on 
the platform. Among them have been Bruce Bliven, 
Max Lerner, Norman Thomas, Norman Angell, Carl 
Thompson, Scott Nearing, Anna Louise Strong, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Upton Close, Henry Wallace, Oscar 
Ameringer, Clarence Darrow, Louis Untermeyer, 
Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Countee Cullen, 
James Weldon Johnson, Jan Van Druten, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Kirtley Mather, Morris Fishbein, Paul Doug- 
las, E. L. Bogart, E. A. Ross, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Clifford R. Shaw, Joel T. Hunter, Philip LaFollette, 
John A. Lapp, Jerome Davis, Louis L. Mann, James 
M. Yard, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Robert Dexter, and 
Grant Wood. 

Aided by a few religious liberals and a few Jews, 
the sponsorship of the forum for many years came from 
the ministers and the laymen of the Unitarian church. 
In addition, for many years the auditorium of the 
Unitarian church was used as the meeting place and 
only occasionally was popular demand so great that 
the seating capacity of 450 was greatly overtaxed and 
it was necessary to move to a larger hall. Despite 


John A. Kinneman 


the pioneer efforts of 20 years ago and the promotional 
work of the intervening years, interest in the forum 
subsided considerably. Since the programs have been 
conducted on Sunday evenings, this may have been 
due to the competitive Sunday movies or the radio 
programs. Also, declining interest may have developed 
from the types of speakers, or the increasing identifica- 
tion of the forum with the local Unitarian church. 
Probably all of these factors contributed to a situation 
in which it became difficult to finance something that 
was once a going enterprise. 

A year ago, however, a movement was set afoot 
to broaden the base of the forum by means of securing 
the cooperation of various organizations in the com- 
munity which would sponsor speakers. The pioneer 
work to achieve this end which required many con- 
ferences, scores of telephone calls, much correspondence 
and no end of “pavement pounding” was carried on 
by our minister, Mr. Gilbert. Enjoying the confidence 
of many persons, he was able to induce the officers or 
the executive committees of representative organiza- 
tions to name delegates to a community-wide meet- 
ing at which time the organization of the forum was 
effected. 

It was by no mere accident, therefore, that the 
list of participating organizations included the local 
chapter of the American Association of University 
Women, the Bloomington local of the Teachers Fed- 
eration, the Normal chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, the McLean County League 
of Women Voters, the McLean County Civil Liberties 
Committee, the Bloomington Rotary Club, the Lay- 
men’s League of the Unitarian church, the McLean 
County Medical Society, the Bloomington-Normal 
Church Council, the Trades and Labor Assembly, the 
McLean County Farm Bureau, and the Liberal Club 
of the Unitarian church. Each of these organizations 
was entitled to send two delegates to sit on the forum 
board. In addition, for each participating organiza- 
tion a delegate was chosen at large to represent the 
public. By this method of association, a group of 33 
citizens comprised the forum board and succeeded in 
indcuing more than 300 of their fellow citizens to as- 
sist in underwriting the year’s program by the pur- 
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chase of one or more season tickets. While the mem- 
bers of the forum board are recruited from among 
Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, and other religious groups, 
nevertheless much of the leadership came from the 
Unitarian group. In fact, eight of the 33 board mem- 
bers are actively identified with the local church. 
When officers were first elected, somewhat less than a 
year ago, the presidency of the organization went to 
the general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. The offices 
of first vice-chairman and of secretary were filled re- 
spectively by the president of our local church board 
and the minister of our church. During the forum 
season, which terminated in March, the Unitarians 
again made their auditorium available for the meet- 
ings. 


From ‘“Slumming to Good Form” 


As this is being written, the forum board of 
Bloomington-Normal is beginning work on its or- 
ganization for next year’s program of speakers. 
While 14 speakers were presented this year, the 
general opinion prevails that fewer but more dis- 
tinguished speakers should be offered next year. 
Accordingly, we shall raise a budget of at least $1200 
to finance no more than eight speakers. 

During the past season the responsibility for our 
forum has been widened from a few Unitarians and 


The Homeless Millions of 


The Dexters Survey Refugee Centers 


TO MOST PEOPLE, Europe in the last eight months 
has, through the radio and press, horror and anxiety, 
become much nearer and far more vividly real than 
ever before. But at the same time it has become more 
remote and hard to picture, for the maps we carried in 
our minds, drawn by experience or by reading—maps 
of peaceful landscapes, sunlit streets, valleys and 
charming villages, homes and friends—have been 
torn or overlaid or destroyed by fortifications and de- 
struction, blackouts and battles, shifting of frontiers 
and of whole populations, rumors and silence. The 
newspapers and radio, instead of redefining the maps 
for us, make up more confusing montages, and we are 
hard put to know where to look to get a clear per- 
spective on any aspect of European life today, and 
where and how to direct our good will and help. 

It is therefore especially valuable to get a first- 
hand account of actual current conditions in Europe 
from observers at once impartial and sympathetic, 
who traveled and studied not as political figures, war 
correspondents, or curious tourists, but as friendly 
neutrals trying to find out just what particular prob- 
lems—those of refugees—are, and how Americans 
might help. Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter were 
sent to Europe in January by the Commission for 
Service in Czechoslovakia to investigate and report 
on the opportunities for humanitarian service now 
existing as a result of the war, and they have just re- 
turned from thirteen weeks of travel and study. 

On the basis of their investigations, they are pre- 
paring a report and recommendations for service op- 
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their friends to a dozen or more organized groups in 
the community. This represents a successful effort in 
community organization. Furthermore, in widening 
the sponsorship, the discussion of public questions, 
however questionable in the past, has been made a 
part of the conventional behavior of many groups. 
People used to attend the forum because it was thought 
to represent a mild type of “slumming.” Citizens 
now attend the forum because their organization is 
sponsoring a speaker on a current question of public 
interest. 

However, in the operation of a forum, the most 
critical persons will want much more than community 
responsibility. It is true that, at times, respecta- 
bility has been given unnecessary emphasis; special 
pleading has probably been overdone; some organiza- 
tions have shown reluctance in giving their assent to 
the program; some critics say that last year’s program 
has had too many spots of mediocrity. Despite all 
of these real or imaginary criticisms, we have suc- 
ceeded in raising one more timber in the structure of 
community consciousness. Furthermore, in organiz- 
ing a forum after this plan, we have done more than 
present speakers. We have shown a willingness to 
unite in a common enterprise; have grown less sus- 
picious of one another and more cooperative in a com- 
mon venture for the democratic process. 


Europe 


Mildred Boie 


portunities which they will present at the May an- 
niversary meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Although they cannot in advance give details 
of these recommendations, they have indicated the 
result of their investigations by saying: 

“We feel that, despite the fact that several Amer- 
ican and many European organizations are doing 
splendid work, there are fields in which we can have 
particular interest. Admirable work, as we know by 
first-hand observation, is being done by organizations 
like the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the Red Cross, 
with excellent leadership. But more leaders of the 
same type are needed. 

“One catastrophe of this war is that it has cut 
America off from Europe more than it has been for 
any time in over one hundred years. If we are to 
play any part in the making of peace, we must be in 
contact with European countries now. The more 
American contacts of the right sort that we establish 
or maintain, thesbetter. Every institution, religious 
or educational, should strive to keep open its lines of 
contact with European institutions and groups, what- 
ever the difficulties. 

“One more thing we must say—most European 
countries have given and are giving to the limit for 
the care of refugees, in spite of the heavy drains of 
war or defense measures. The amounts that are 
spent for refugee relief are truly amazing. In com- 
parison, American contributions (except for those of 
Jewish organizations) have been small. We feel there 
is a vast need for more funds from Americans.” . 


The account of the Dexters’ journey is evidence 
of the quality and value of this kind of field work, 


and shows how the investigations planned and largely © 


sponsored by the American Unitarian Association in 
the last twenty months have opened up new means 
for using the ideals of international good will and 
service of liberal religion. 

Landing in Italy Dr. and Mrs. Dexter went to 
Geneva for a week of conferences with the League of 


Red Cross Societies, the International Student Ser-’ 


vice, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the League 
of Nations Commissions. 

They spent three weeks in France, which has 
become the refugee center of Europe. France claims to 
have had over three million refugees within its borders 
since the World War, of whom about a million have 
come in the last three years; it is certainly the most 
hospitable of all the countries in Europe to refugees 
from every nation. 

According to figures gathered by the Dexters, 
there are 50,000 Czechs alone in France. About 
10,000 of them are in the army—in fact, nearly all the 
men of military age are thus utilized, except students. 
Here the French have intelligently worked out a policy 
quite the opposite of the German one of stamping out 
intellectuals—they give refugee students of promise 
scholarships so that they can continue their studies 
at French schools and universities. However, such 
scholarships are necessarily limited, and further aid 
is desperately needed in some cases. 

Over 100,000 Poles are estimated to be in France 
at the present time, and the seat of their government 
is in southwestern France. 

There are still some 200,000 Spanish refugees in 
France. Most of them are centered in camps, where 
men are paid for work at the same rate as French sol- 
diers. ““The French government has been exceedingly 
generous to these refugees,”’ said Dr. Dexter, ‘‘and 
criticism leveled against it does not seem to me to be 
justified. France’s treatment of these refugees has 
been the same as that given her own soldiers, and it is 
only the ones who won’t work who cause the trouble 
we hear about.’”’ The Quakers have also done a good 
deal to take care of Spanish refugees. 

Most of the Austrian and German refugees in 
France are distributed throughout the country. Some 
have been interned, but these are fairly well provided 
for. There are a number of White Russians living in 
France, but since they have been there for a long time, 
they are mostly absorbed. The same is true, to a 
smaller degree, of Italian refugees. 

It can thus be seen that France has opened its 
doors to more refugees than any other country of the 
world. It is easier to get to; it can absorb more refu- 
gees (its population growth is not as great as England’s 
for example); and it has a proud and ardently pre- 
served tradition of being a haven for political refu- 
gees as did America in earlier days. 

There are, of course, many organizations in 
France doing splendid work for refugees, but how long 
the government or private organizations can continue 
their aid is unknown. This is especially true for the 
Czechs—which suggests a field of service for Ameri- 
cans. 

From France the Dexters went to Belgium, which 


is taking care of about 16,000 refugees, including 800 
Spanish children in private homes; and to Holland, 
where the 20,000 refugees are mostly German and 
Austrian, with several hundred Czechs. 

In England they learned there about 60,000 refu- 
gees, again mostly Germans, Austrians and Czechs. 
Here the striking thing is the way in which individuals 
have taken hold of the problem, bringing refugees 
into their homes. Almost every home has someone 
quartered in it. One Unitarian woman had become 
godmother to 16 Czech children; though they are now 
placed in school, she arranges their vacations, clothes, 
and other personal needs. The Unitarian church 
groups are carrying terrific burdens of refugee care, 
as are all the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish or- 
ganizations. 

In England, as in Holland and Belgium, the prob- | 
lem is twofold: how to provide temporary care, and 
how to get the refugees into other countries where 
they can be permanently resettled. The vast majority 
of refugees hape to get back to their own countries, 
but as no one knows how many months or years it 
will be till that may be possible, the great problem 
now is to take care of them meanwhile. Providing 
food, shelter, and clothing is the first and continuing 
necessity, but equally essential are those extra services 
which keep up morale and health. 

Rumania is one of the countries that is handling 
this problem most adequately. Partly this is to the 
credit of the Polish relief funds from America, whose 
distribution is directed by James Brown, an American 
who had worked in Rumania for 17 years as secretary 
of the Y. M.C. A., and partly to the leadership of 
the Rumanian government and private organizations. 
Exceptional in refugee work here is the way in which 
refugees are cared for in camps in the country, and 
kept out of the crowded large cities, and the excellent 
program of work to keep up morale—through schools, 
adult education classes, athletics, and work projects. 

It is these other things which American Jewish 
committees and groups are doing with remarkable 
skill and energy. In paying tribute to them, Dr. 
Dexter said, ‘““The Jewish organizations are doing a 
splendid piece of work, showing imagination and 
skill, in every country we visited. The bulk of the 
money being spent for refugees by private organiza- 
tions has been raised and distributed by American 
Jews. All Americans can be proud of the work these 
organizations are doing in Europe.”’ 

In Hungary, the many Polish refugees are reason- 
ably cared for, thanks to Hungarian donations plus 
American relief funds, but some situations are par- 
ticularly difficult, and much work is needed here. 

In Yugoslavia, which Dr. and Mrs. Dexter also 
visited, the refugee problem is not so large, but it is 


_ very well handled. That the Serbs have organized 


for relief work with energy and initiative is indicated 
by the fact that over 10,000 Serb women have taken 
three months of nursing training since war broke out 
last fall. 

Because they had many opportunities to talk 
with political as well as religious and welfare leaders 
in most of the countries visited, the Dexters were able 
to make many observations that are of especial in- 
terest to people of this democracy. 
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For one thing, they came back convinced that 
despite the fact that England and France are at war, 
democracy is still functioning in those countries. 
There is just as much free speech, just as much oppor- 
tunity for criticism, as before. The press also is largely 
free, except, of course, in regard to military move- 
ments, and the party system still functions. 

A second observation is that the stress and ner- 
vous uncertainty of war are far more noticeable in the 
neutral countries than in the allied countries. Where 
the die has not yet been cast, citizens cannot plan; 
in England and France, people know what they have 
to do, and can plan accordingly. 

(Continued on page 203) 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Apostle of Health 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IT HAPPENED ONE DAY that I found myself in a 
part of Boston utterly unknown to me. I was quite 
lost and I knew it. I was looking for a small hall 
where a meeting was to be held to which I had to go. 
I had almost come to the point of asking a cop; but 
some Boston cops have a way of looking at me as 
though I were in the British Secret Service, so I do not 
trouble them oftener than I can help. 

Suddenly I felt frightfully tired. A headache had 
swooped down on me, and I had no aspirins. I cast 
wildly about for a drug store; but, although drug 
stores abound everywhere else, I could see none 
there. 

Then I saw something else. A store which called 
itself ‘The Health Home.’ Splendid! I looked in the 
window. Bold notices announced a cure for every- 
thing. ‘Are you depressed? Herb Robert Solution 
sends your spirits soaring.”’ ‘‘Do you fail and feel 
dizzy? Herb Henbane Pilules give you instant 


courage.” “Rich, Radiant, Rosy Health is our 
slogan.”’ 
“Ah!” I thought. ‘Ah!’ But somehow I could 


not quite believe in Herb Robert or Herb Henbane. I 
wondered if by any chance the Health Home had 
aspirin. I ought to have known better, but-one finds 
marvelous things. After all, delicatessens often carry 
postage stamps. One never knows. So I went in. 

I expected vaguely to see a large, husky man 
leap up, or a tall, golden-haired goddess to appear. 
Imagine my surprise when there shuffled towards me 
the Apostle of Health—a small, wizened, very pale 
man. He looked very ill indeed; he looked depressed; 
he looked dizzy; he looked as if he had every possible 
complaint, including a bad sick headache. 

My heart failed me. So I said: “Could you tell 
me where X Hall is, please?”’ 

Wearily he looked at me; drearily he raised a 
shaking finger and pointed across the street. ‘‘Right 
there,”’ he said, and regarded me gloomily. 

“Oh, thank you,” I said, and fled from the Health 
Home and Herb Robert and Herb Henbane. 

And as I crossed the road I said to myself: ‘For 
all apostles and preachers, for children and grown-ups, 
it is wise to remember that it is not what one says 
which counts most, but what one is.” 
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The President Comments : 


Content But Not Satisfied 


THERE ARE TWO SENTENCES in Paul’s letter 
to the Church in Philippi which may seem mutually 
contradictory. One of them reads, “For I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.’’ The other, ‘‘But this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”’ Contentment and dissatisfac- 
tion—are these qualities compatible? Can they be 
combined, as it would seem they were in the personal- 
ity of Paul? Can they be combined in ordinary mor- 
tals with no claim to genius or sainthood? 

There is reassurance in the thought that Paul had 
to learn how to be content. There was nothing placid 
about his temperament. He was a proud, restless, am- 
bitious man, with tremendous driving energy. Yet he 
learned to be content, to accept the limitations im- 
posed by outward circumstances without wasting time 
and strength in futile rebellion or resentment; and he 
lost none of his urgent, dynamic dissatisfaction in the 
process. In that achievement, I suspect, lay the 
secret of his power. 

It’s a lesson which all young ministers—if they 
have any real promise—must struggle hard to learn. 
A discontented young minister is a nuisance to him- 
self and not much good to anyone else. If, as he 
learns to be content, he loses his ambition; if he fails 
to see the difference between discontent and dissatis- 
faction; if he lets his restlessness turn into indifference; 
then, the sooner he gets out of the profession of the 
ministry, the better for all concerned. 

Much will be forgiven young ministers while they 
are learning to be “content but not satisfied,” but 
churches will not be so patient with mature ministers 
who have failed to learn it. A minister who is dis- 
contented is less pleasant to deal with than one who 
has become thoroughly self-satisfied; or is he? There 
really isn’t much to choose between the two; and a 
church that knows what it is doing will promptly 
reject both. No scholarly attainments, no cleverness, 
no avowal of good intentions or lofty ideals will atone 
for the lack of personal self-mastery. 

Of course this applies to others than ministers. 
In the case of teachers, for example, it is at least as 
important as for preachers. Any parent knows how 
directly it bears upon the hazardous enterprise of 
bringing up children, though few mothers and fathers 
may have put it into words. To be content with one’s 
home, and at the same time to be forever alert for 
every opportunity to make it a better home; to be 
content with one’s children, and at the same time to 
be thinking and planning and making the sacrifices 
that are a part of any real home, so that they may grow 
in body and mind and spirit—here is the place where 
Paul’s double lesson is perhaps most necessary and 
most worth mastering. ; 

FF. M, E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Unitarianism : 
Coming or Going? 


To the Editor: 

I believe the idea, conveyed by Dr. Eliot 
jn his speech to the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, that Unitarianism in Boston is 
on the down grade and that, unless some- 
thing is done about it, “the entire national 
(Unitarian) program must inevitably fail,” 
is to be considered with alarm. For, if 
Unitarianism is to fail in Boston, then I 
think it must be agreed that there is no 
hope for Unitarianism anywhere. 

However, at about the same time that 
Dr. Eliot made his speech in Boston, I 
was one of a group of Pacific Coast Uni- 
tarians that heard a young minister make 
almost the identical statement that Dr. 
Eliot had made. We were informed that 
Unitarianism was on the wane in New 
England, that the future Unitarianism was 
to be centered on the Pacific Coast and 
that it was time for all Far-Western Uni- 
tarians to organize their strength to sup- 
port the leaders of the coming resurgence. 
This statement, I thought, should be con- 
sidered, if not with alarm, at least with 
suspicion. 

For is it not axiomatic that, if Unitarian- 
ism is to fail in the East, the cause of that 
failure will also prevent its rise in the Far 
‘West? 

If Unitarianism is failing anywhere, 
then what is the cause of that failure? 
Ts it lassitude, old age, self-sufficiency? Or 
is it because of the wasting away of that 
democratic spirit that has been the very life 
and sinew of the movement? If it is true 
that demise is imminent, then I am suspi- 
cious that here is the malady. 

Unless the ideals of democracy be jeal- 
ously guarded and strictly adhered to, the 
Unitarian movement, whether it be in 
Boston or in the Far West, cannot hope to 
survive. No attempted revival, East or 
West, that has in it any suggestion of 
hierarchy can possibly succeed. And hier- 
archy is certain to come in when democracy 
fails. 

Paul Veley. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Hymn Books Wanted 
for Student Use 


To the Editor: 

As chaplain of Emerson College, 130 
Beacon Street, Boston, I am seeking a 
gift of hymn books. Our recently com- 
pleted auditorium makes it possible for 
the first time to hold chapel services for 
our students on our own premises. This, 
however, is contingent upon gifts of equip- 
_ ment, the most important of which is a 
set of hymn books. We would be very 
grateful for any number of Hymn and Tune 


Books which may be no longer in use since 
the introduction of the Hymns of the 
Spirit. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Are Reactionaries 
Heretics ? 


To the Editor: 

Every churchman, and let us say for 
good measure, every church-goer, has a 
religious creed and a political creed. Not 
so long ago, in what some call the good old 
days and others the dark ages, people 
kept these two creeds in separate mental 
pockets. Nowadays they are put in one 
pocket and get more or less mixed. 

In fact, there seems to have been going 
on, not only in this country but in Eng- 
land, a kind of syncretism of political and 
religious beliefs. There is, as we all know, 
a gospel of St. Marx, and while some con- 
sider it apocryphal, others believe that it 
contains many inspired passages. The 
“Red Dean’ of Canterbury is probably 
its leading interpreter. But the gospel has 
its friends among the contributors to The 
Christian Register; and I note that Dr. 
Dieffenbach, in a recent Saturday Tran- 
script, celebrated not Paul Revere Day, 
but Lenin’s birthday. 

Less daring innovators have made the 
New Deal a supplement to their credo, if 
not an article of it. Atleast it is fair to say 
that they believe that the New Deal is 
implicit in Christianity, and that they can- 
not see how anyone can call himself a Chris- 
tian if he disbelieves in the New Deal. 

Here we have the makings of a schism, 
and I believe that a schism exists, though 
it is hidden. It is hidden because the dis- 
senters, commonly called reactionaries, 
are silent. But the New Deal sect is very 
vocal. And it employs the standard New 
Deal tactics of ribbing, needling and 
heckling the reactionaries at every pos- 
sible opportunity. 

Such, at least, appear to be the tactics 
of The Christian Register. It violates the 
amenities, as regards Unitarians who may 
not share its political beliefs, far more 
than it would think of doing in regard to 
persons of other religious denominations. 

In the issue for April 15, for instance, 
The Register seeks to fasten odium on New 
Englanders (or, presumably, anyone else 
who does not endorse Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration) by implying that they de- 
sire in their hearts the assassination of the 
President. That strikes me as hitting a 
new low in journalistic controversy. 

As Unitarians, we pride ourselves on 
being liberal, tolerant of other faiths, and 
above heresy-hunting and. the doctrinal 
disputes that divide other churches. Yet 


the ardor of political faith causes our _ 


church, through its official organ, to de- 
nounce, not to say vilify, those who have 


other opinions. The effect, though doubt- 
less not intentional, is to suggest that they 
are not good Unitarians, and that the 
church would be better off for their ab- 
sence. 

Are the reactionaries to be driven to the 
catacombs? 

Henry Ware Eliot, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(See editorial in this issue.—Ed.) 


South Middlesex 
Conference Hears 


de Haas and Skinner 


In a forthcoming issue the two main 
speeches delivered before the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference, ‘‘The International 
Drama of Today’? by Professor J. Anton 
de Haas and “The Outlook at Home” by 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner, wil! be printed. 
The speeches complementing each other 
rade a profound impression on their 
auditors. Professor de Haas contrasted 
the Allies’ ‘“‘cooperative economy” with 
our competitive economy—not to our ad- 
vantage, remarking that the answer to 
the charge that the former was “‘socialism” 
was simply to say that it was common 
sense. Dean Skinner contrasted the re- 
sources of America with its appalling 
failure to make use of them. Optimism 
and ‘“‘ideals’’ were of no value, he said, ex- 
cept insofar as they were harnessed to the 
task of changing present conditions. 


New Worcester Officials 


At the annual meeting of the Second 
Parish in Worcester, Mass., the following 
officials were elected: George F. Booth, 
moderator; Charles A. Bliss, treasurer; 
Robert L. Mason, clerk; Paul F. Goward, 
chairman of church school committee; 
Frank J. Darrah, chairman of music com- 
mittee; Ralph U. Cross, chairman of 
church activities committee; Mrs. Ralph 
E. Duffy, chairman of social service com- 
mittee. 

There were 180 present at the parish 
supper, all bills were reported paid, and 
every church organization was able to 
report an increase in membership during 
the year. 

During the year 83 new members joined 
the church. 


Griffin to Address 
Senexet Meeting 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will address the annual meeting of 
The Retreat, Inc., at King’s Chapel on 
Tuesday, May 21, on the subject, “Re- 
treats to Recover the Pure Wisdom of the 
Christian Mind.” 
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Western Unitarian Conference 
News Letter — May 1940 


Office: 330 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Lon Ray Call, Secretary and Regional Director 


Published in Cooperation with The Christian Register 


Mr. Call’s recent engagements as sec- 
retary of the Conference included one trip 
among the churches with Rev. DuBois 
LeFevre visiting Rockford, Geneseo, Mo- 
line, Davenport, Cedar Rapids, Iowa City 
and Keokuk. Sunday, April 21, he 
preached at Cedar Rapids and April 28 at 
Milwaukee. On Sunday, May 5, he 
preached at St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, spoke at noon at the May 
Breakfast at First Church, Cincinnati, and 
in the evening preached at Columbus, re- 
maining over for some days for extension 
work. 


The series of six Sunday evening preach- 
ing engagements at Columbus, O., success- 
ful beyond all expectations, culminated 
with the service on May 5. The partici- 
pating ministers were Rev. Walton E. 
Cole, Toledo, Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, 
Fort Wayne, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Day- 
ton, Rev. Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, and Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Chicago. Attendance 
ranged from 60 to 80. Definite steps 
towards organizing a church have been 
taken. Much of the success of the series is 
due to the work of Miss Florence Baer of 
the staff of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, who spent 15 days in Columbus. 


Miss Rachel D. Slayton of Newton, 
Mass., has been appointed director of 
religious education of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich, She succeeds Mrs. Virginia Weir 
Plank who resigned early in the year. 
Miss Slayton will take up her duties here 
May 15. She is a very accomplished mu- 
sician and violinist and is a great believer 
in music as a part of religious education. 

The Arista Club, a very active church 
group of young people of college age, will 
give their annual play May 23 and 24. 
It is an entirely original theme, entitled 
“Dark Horse Dilemma,” and is a musical 
satire comedy on the coming presidential 
campaign. The Arista Club also has 
planned many activities for the summer 
months, thus holding the interest of the 
group. Outings every second Sunday, with 
Put-in-Bay, Twin Beach, Great Oaks, 
Point Pelee a few of the places the club 
expects to visit. And the conferences will 
not be overlooked. The June conference 
of the Lake Erie Federation, of which two 
Arista members are officers, will send rep- 
resentatives; and many of the club mem- 
bers are planning to attend the Mid-West 
Y. P. R. U. at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 
18 to 23. 
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Dr. Augustus P. Reccord will occupy 
his former pulpit in the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Our Father on May 19, 
and will preach at the Grosse Pointe Uni- 
tarian church on May 26. A resident of 
Detroit for twenty years, Dr. Reccord was 
an outstanding minister of the liberal 
faith and took a prominent part in many 
civie and professional organizations. Dr. 
and Mrs. Reccord will be at the Wardell 
Hotel during May, when they will leave 
for their summer camp in Vermont. 

The members and friends of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Our Father 
will be visited by a campaign committee to 
solicit funds and memberships. The com- 
mittee started the canvass April 28. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. J. Edward 
Amendt, chairman, the captains and 
workers, numbering 70 or more, will call 
upon every member and friend of the 
church to seek not only greater coopera- 
tion financially, but to promote better 
fellowship and social activity in the church. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Unitarian Council was held on Wednesday 
evening, May 5, at the Eleanor Tea Room. 
Dinner was served at 6.30. There were 
five-minute reports from each of the 
churches; election of officers; singing by 
Mrs. Hazel Elridge, and address by Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Toledo. Miss Alice 
Masaryk was the guest of honor. 

Masaryk Memorial Center held a pro- 
test meeting on May 5. Subject, ‘Racial 
and Religious Intolerance.’ Anton J. 
Carlson and James M. Yard were the 
speakers. 


Western Conference Unitarians generally 
and Minnesota Unitarians especially will 
greatly miss Mrs. Tilla Rolfson of Under- 
wood, whose death occurred March 28. 


Mrs. Charles Haycock, who is this year 
in the office of the Western Conference, 
was absent for three days attending a 
meeting of the business committee in Bos- 
ton. 


Rev. Russell E. Simmons and Miss 
Elizabeth Strong were married on April 16 
in Cleveland by Dr. Dilworth Lupton. 
Mr. Simmons is minister of the Universal- 
ist church at Hoopeston, IIl. 


Guest preachers at Evanston, IIl., have 
recently included A. Eustice Haydon, 
Chicago; John W. Cyrus, Milwaukee; E. 
H. Unruh, Indianapolis; Rev. W. Rupert 
Holloway, Madison; Rev. Russell W. 


Simmons, Hoopeston; Prof. James Luther 
Adams, Chicago; Rev. Chadbourne A. 
Spring, Cleveland; Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
Chicago; Rev. DuBois LeFevre, Boston. 


The church in Virginia, Minn., formerly 
Finnish, is rapidly becoming English speak- 
ing in all its services under the capable 
leadership of Rev. Robert E. Romig of 
Duluth, who preaches there regularly on 
Sunday evenings. Rev. Milma S. Lappala, 
in connection with her work as minister of 
the Minnesota Circuit, is helping greatly 
in making the transition possible. 


The young people of the Denver church, 
organized as a Y. P. R. U., meet Sunday 
mornings at ten o’clock and report over- 
flow meetings. 

A Young People’s Chorus of some 30 
persons, surpliced and hooded, adds much 
to the regular service. 

Unity Club, with a membership of over 
100, sponsors most of the social activities. 
of the parish. Their plays, luncheons,. 
dinners, etc., are planned to bring together 
the entire church family, averaging at 
least once a month. 

The Laymen’s League is going well under 
the leadership of Dr. Severance Burage of 
the Medical School of the University of 
Colorado. 

Both Alliance branches are stronger than 
ever. 

Unity Forum meets each Sunday morn- 
ing. Community, state and national issues 
are discussed under the leadership of 
various speakers. 


The First Unitarian Church of Alton, 
Ill., is making extensive alterations to its 
church school rooms and kitchen. The 
Alliance is raising funds towards the mod- 
ernization of the kitchen and the Young 
Married Group is planning to do the re- 
decorating of the recreation room includ- 
ing the installation of new light fixtures. 


At Kansas City the repainting of the 
church‘ auditorium has been completed, 
and work on the church hall begun. The 
money for these operations has already 
been raised. 


Activities at Minneapolis have included 
a lecture series on “Contemporary Ameri- 
can Fiction’”’ by Joseph Warren Beach and 
an address on “‘Civil Liberties” before the- 
Promethean Club (youth group beyond. 
high-school age) by Professor Howard 
Pennington of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The Humanist Credit Union of the 
church conducts a group insurance plan in. 
addition to furnishing credit facilities to 
the members who belong. 

An adult discussion group is held at 10: 
a. m. on Sunday. Professor Millard S. 
Everett of the University of Minnesota has. 
been conducting a study of events and. 
trends in Soviet Russia. 


Leadership Training Institute 


Why, Where, When and What 


“Ann, I am so relieved! Tom Axelrod 
has agreed to be superintendent of the 
church school. He is just the man we 
want, energetic, thorough, really inter- 
ested in the church, and the sort other 
people like to work with. Things ought fo 
go better next year.’ The minister had 
been discussing the church school earlier 
that morning with his wife, none too hope- 
fully, and Tom had been her suggestion. 

“T am glad. I think he will be good, 
though I must admit after you had gone I 
wondered if he had thought clearly enough 
about Unitarianism and knew enough 
about religious education methods to plan 
out the courses and help the teachers with 
their problems. Personality is basic for a 
good superintendent, but technical knowl- 
edge is mighty useful. Will you have to 
do the planning?” 

“T hope not; I am none too sure about 
the best methods myself. What luck did 
you have getting your new Alliance presi- 
dent?” : 

“Well, we got a vice-president and a 
president, but I am a little bothered. 
One says she doesn’t know enough about 
Alliance committees to carry on the good 
work properly, and the other says she 
doesn’t feel she is creative enough to think 
out new ways, geared to present-day liv- 
ing, to make the Alliance really effective. 
I think we shall have to send them both 
to one of the Leadership Training In- 
stitutes The Axis spoke of.” 

“That might be the answer for Tom 
Axelrod and the church school too. Didn’t 
I read in The Christian Register that some 
of the institutes this year are built on a 
sort of family plan—something for workers 
in the church school, the Y. P. R. U., the 
Laymen’s League and the Alliance? Evi- 
dently the institutes are becoming real 
‘Leadership Training Institutes,’ not just 
church-school conferences. Perhaps we 
could get all three of our new leaders to go 
this summer. It might even be fun to go 
ourselves. Let’s look up the courses.”’ 

And this is what they found: 


North-West Institute 

June 8-9. Seattle, Wash. 

Chairman of the committee: Rev. Day- 
ton T. Yoder, Spokane, Wash. 

Dean: Miss Frances W. Wood, depart- 
ment of religious education, American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Addresses and talks will be given by Rev. 
S. Theodore Pagesmith, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Rey. Alexander P. Winston, Seattle, Wash.; 
- Mrs. H. G. Tardy, San Anselmo, Calif., on 
Alliance work; Mrs. Helen Gibson Hogue, 
Mrs. Yoder and Miss Wood on religious 
education. 

Asilomar 


June 16-22. Asilomar, Calif. 


Chairman: Rev. Arthur Foote, Stockton, 


Calif. 


Dean: Miss Frances W. Wood. 

Courses will include: “Training and 
Supervision of Church-School Teachers,” 
Miss Wood; ‘‘The Philosophy of Religious 
Education,” Miss Edith Bryan of the 
University of California; ‘“Handwork and 
Craft Methods,” Mrs. Van Loghem; “‘Al- 
liance Work,” Mrs. H. G. Tardy. 

Young people’s conferences will be held 
each day on the beach, led by Mr. Foote 
and Rev. Rol W. Benner of Riverside, 
Calif. 


Mid-West Religious Education 
Institute 


June 16-23. Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Chairman and dean: Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, director, department of religious 
education, American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot will be the 
Sunday preacher. There will be courses for 
Alliance leaders, a Laymen’s League week 
end, a youth conference, as well as classes 
and seminars on church-school work. The 
detailed program was given in The Chris- 
tian Register of March 15. 


Topanga 

June 23-28. Topanga Canyon, Calif. 

Chairman: Rev. Peter H. Samsom, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Dean: Miss Frances W. Wood. 

The courses will include: ‘“‘The Service 
of Worship in the Church School,” Miss 
Wood; “The Use of the Bible in the 
Church School,’ Dr. Charles Blauvelt, 
Pasadena, Calif.; “Unitarian Beliefs,” 
Dr. Jacob Trapp, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
“Drama in the Church School,’ Miss 
Mary Lawrance; ‘Alliance Programs,”’ 
Mrs. H. G. Tardy. 


Leadership Institute of the Middle 
Atlantic States 


June 24-30. Lutherland, Pocono Pines, 
Pa. 

Chairman: Laurence C. Staples, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dean: Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Mrs. H. B. Hartwell will give a course 
on “Alliance Programs and Leadership,” 
Dr. Everett M. Baker on “The Church 
and Its Youth.’’ Courses for church- 
school workers will include ‘‘Understand- 
ing Unitarianism,” “The Use of the Bible,” 
and others. The detailed program was 
given in The Christian Register of May 1. 


Rowe Camp Religious Education 
Institute 

June 29-July 6. Rowe, Mass. 

Dean: Mrs. Erma Richardson, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

Assistant dean: Rev. Robert J. Raible, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

The courses will include: “The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus,” Rev. Robert C. 
Withington, Hudson, Mass.; ‘‘Unitarian 


Beliefs,” Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, 
Mass.; “Understanding the Pupil,’ Mrs. 
Betty Holden Baker, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; ‘“‘Young People’s Work and the 
Educational Program,” Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 


Shoals Religious Education 
Institute 


July 18-20. Isles of Shoals, off Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Chairman: Miss Helen C. Robertson, 
Providence, R. I. 

Dean: Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 

Assistant dean: Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., Providence, R. I. 

The courses will include: ‘Old Testa- 
ment,” Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon, Boston, 
Mass.; “Paul and the Early Church,” 
Rev. John C. Petrie, Houston, Tex.; 
“Fundamentals of Unitarian Religion,” 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; “The Personality Factor in Teach- 
ing Religion,’’ Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; “Pre-School Materials and 
Methods,” Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, Boston, 
Mass.; “Junior Materials and Methods,” 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, New York, N. Y.; 
“Junior Methods Laboratory Class,”’ Mrs. 
Margaret D. Edwards, New York, INeeYe: 
“The Training and Supervision of Church 
School Teachers,” Miss Frances W. Wood; 
“Creative Dramatics,’ Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, Barre, Vt. 

The Talks on the Rocks—‘‘Resources 
for Personal Religious Living’—Dr. Law- 
rence Clare, Montreal, P. Q. 


South-West Institute 


August 29-Sept. 2. Lake Murray, Ard- 
more, Okla. 

Dean: Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 

The courses will include: ‘“‘Paul and the 
Early Church,” ‘The History and De- 
velopment of the Liberal Spirit in Re- 
ligion,”’ “Evolving a Life Philosophy,” 
“Religious Education Materials and Meth- 
ods,” seminars on Y. P. R. U. and church- 
school problems. There will be sunset 
talks and discussions. The speakers are 
Rev. John C. Petrie cf Houston, Tex., 
Rev. and Mrs. Laurance R. Plank of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Dr. George F. Patterson, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Wouldn’t you or some of the other 
leaders in your church school find help 
and inspiration at one of these institutes? 
For further information about any of 
them, write to the department of religious 
education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Ministerial Changes 


Rev. Felix D. Lion has succeeded his 
father, Rev. Herman F. Lion, as minister 
of the Unitarian church at Lawrence, 
Mass., assuming his new duties on May 1. 


Rey. Charles P. Wellman has been called 
to the pastorate of Channing Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. He served as minister of 
that church from 1911 to 1916. 
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Eliot Stamp Honors 
Teacher of Democracy 


The late Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard, was a teacher of democracy, said 
Postmaster General Farley recently on 
the occasion of the presentation of the 
newly issued stamp commemorating Dr. 
Eliot to 8-year-old Charles W. Eliot 38rd. 
The postmaster general said in part: 

“Outside of that part of the United 
States which is bounded, on one side, by 
the Atlantic Ocean and, on the other, by 
the Atlantic Monthly, there used to circu- 
late a saying that you could always tell a 
Harvard man, but you couldn’t tell him 
much. 

“That, of course, was before Charles 
William Eliot was inaugurated as president 
of Harvard in 1869. 

“As Dr. Holmes described the process, 
Eliot turned the college over like a flap- 
jack. A new era had come to end the 
feudal system of college education. Stu- 
dents and faculty members alike were to 
be free. Students to master self-discovery 
and self-reliance and the background of an 
integrated general education, and profes- 
sors, to search for and pass on the truth; 
that alone could make men free. 

“Higher education at Harvard was no 
longer to be hog-tied and narrow. In- 
stead, the sacredness of every path, of 
every man’s enjoying his own work and 
seeking his own goal, was to be paramount. 
The now general acceptance of the elective 
system, and the quality of college gradu- 
ates it has produced, is a tribute to Eliot’s 
understanding and perspective. 

“Eliot’s path was never an easy one. 
The established, the deeply ingrained 
‘ways of doing,’ resisted bitterly. Eliot 
had to fight. Often he had to fight alone. 
Here, his great characteristics of tenacity 
and patience often won out against great 
odds. ‘Can you fight?’ he once asked a 
young instructor who came to him with a 
serious problem. ‘Why, yes, I can.’ ‘Can 
you fight when you are in the minority?’ 
said Eliot. ‘I have had to occasionally,’ 
came the answer. ‘Can you fight when 
everybody is against you?—-when not one 
man is ready to lend you support?’ ‘I am 
ready to try if necessary.’ ‘Then,’ coun- 
seled Eliot, ‘you need have no fear. But if 
you have convictions, it will sometimes be 
necessary to do no less.’ 

“And the results? Today, they are 
taken for granted. Harvard leadership 
was established among American univer- 
sities. Harvard renown was spread to 
European institutions, some of whose ideas 
and methods Eliot had himself copied 
and enlarged upon. From 1000 students 
and 60 teachers in 1869, Harvard in 1909 
had 4,000 students and 600 teachers, 
a multiplied endowment, increased plant, 
and eminent professional schools of law, 
medicine, business, and engineering. An- 
nually, they contributed to the needs of 
our expanding nation for capable leaders. 
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“Harvard was a crimson trail-blazer 
balancing the old culture with the new 
freedom of President Eliot. The whole 
profession of teaching took on a new 
meaning. The rule of student could be 
taken literally. And the office of college 
president became so well known and re- 
spected that three years after Eliot’s 
retirement, a college president was elected 
to the highest office of this nation. 

“In this stamp series of great Ameri- 
cans, Eliot is listed as an educator. His 
achievements make that term possess a 
scope a thousand times more forceful. 
This man—who stands as Harvard’s em- 
bodiment—is also the embodiment of 
democracy. Never giving up the spirit of 
his youth, he never hesitated, honestly, to 
change his mind. This nation can point 
with pride to the example of vital and en- 
during leadership provided by this teacher 
of democracy, Charles William Eliot. As 
his voice rang out, ‘A university must be 
free,’ so also was his life a fervent challenge 
that a nation, too, must be free.” 


Programs and Drama 


for the Y. P. R. U. 


Two new pamphlets for use of Young 


People’s Religious Union societies have 
just been received from the printer, and 
copies have been mailed to officers of 329 
groups in 36 states and in Canada. These 
pamphlets are the “Program Suggestions 
for 1940,” and ‘“‘Practical Theatre,” both 
of them prepared by young people. 

“Program Suggestions for 1940” is a 
24-page booklet listing a large number of 
sources of material for use in planning and 
executing programs of genuine interest to 
young people. Barbara Beach compiled 
and edited this booklet. Four types of 
programs are discussed and four pages are 
filled with suggested subject matter includ- 
ing topics under each of the following cate- 
gories: Religious Questions, Social Ques- 
tions and Problems, Personal Problems, 
and Cultural Topics. Three pages of text 
are devoted to a discussion of creative 
activity for special interest groups. A 
comprehensive bibliography occupies seven 
pages and includes titles of books in the 
modern fields of radio, plays suitable for 
reading and discussion, handwork and 
current events. 

“Practical Theatre,’ a 16-page booklet 
by H. Clarke Pickens, a Y. P. R. U. mem- 
ber, is an effort to furnish Unitarian young 
people with a handbook for use in planning 
amateur dramatic productions. It takes 
up every phase of the work of an amateur 
drama group made up of church folk, who 
plan to use the facilities of the church for 
rehearsals and productions. A careful 
analysis is made of the function of 15 per- 
sons connected with such a group including 
such staff members as the ushers, property 
man, business manager and the like. 

The “Practical Theatre’? pamphlet also 
treats thoroughly the organization of an 


amateur drama group, offering the reader: 
a sample outline of purpose, with sugges-- 
tions for a constitution. Two general 
types of groups are outlined: the small. 
group of five to 20 members; and the large 
group of more than 20 members. 

Two schedules of rehearsals are offered,. 
with explanation for the differences be- 
tween the schedule of rehearsal of a one-- 
act play and that of a three-act play. 

Demand is already considerable for 
both these units of the Y. P. R. U. Work: 
Book, for which they are punched at the 
left margin. Copies may be had from the 
headquarters of the Young People’s Re-- 
ligious Union, 25 Beacon Street. The 
“Program Suggestions’ unit is free on re- 
quest, while the “Practical Theatre” book- 
let sells for five cents. 


Life in Literature 


Early Hebrew 


Religion 
How Our Religion Began, by Edna M.. 
Baxter. Harper. $2.50. 


Here is a book of high value for young: 
people and teachers, who, having been. 
given a superficial and largely traditional’ 
interpretation of the Old Testament stories, 
now wish for an introductory course to 
help them toward a more realistic and 
modern understanding of how the He- 
brews actually felt and believed, and of 
what they did, as seen in the light of mod- 
ern thought. Although not organized as a. 
chronological narrative, the work should 
prove useful as a source book for those who: 
are already somewhat familiar with the 
Old Testament history, for it contains: 
many facts of ancient Hebrew life which 
are as yet unknown to teachers in our 
church schools because the information. 
has been discovered by archeologists and 
scholars of ancient history only within 
recent years. 

Miss Baxter also brings in, for compari- 
son, facts regarding the beliefs and prac- 
tices prevailing among contemporary racial 
groups with whom the Hebrews were in 
contact. The whole presentation is 
straightforward, and the book is well illus- 
trated. Questions for discussion are listed 
at the end of each chapter with a few sug- 
gestions for further reading. The teach- 
er’s edition contains an extra chapter of 
special interest to those who lead groups. 

I cannot refrain from expressing some 
disappointment in the treatment of “our 
religion’’—or rather in the handling of the 
religion of Jesus—because its superiority 
to its forerunners is so simply assumed and 
because of the author’s undramatic chapter 
on Jesus. This criticism should not blind 
one, however, to the rich values that may 
be garnered from reading the rest of the 
book. 

Sophia L. Fahs. ° 
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Mohawk Valley 
Conference 


A group of 85 young people from 
churches in the Mohawk Valley district 
met in conjunction with an adult confer- 
ence on April 27 and 28 at All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church in Schenectady, N. Y. 

The program opened with registration 
and a business meeting on Saturday. 
Young people participated in this meeting, 
particularly in discussion of the registra- 
tion of conscientious objectors by our de- 
nomination. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in panel discussion of Y. P. R. U. 
problems. Leaders and topics were: pro- 
gram planning, Eleanor Wheeler, Schen- 
ectady; worship service, Doris DeLine, 
Syracuse; membership increasing, Frank 
Anderson, Ithaca; and money raising, 
Dana Elliott, Syracuse. 

Youth delegates joined with the adult 
group during dinner and an address by 
Professor Mark Mohler of Skidmore Col- 
lege entitled ‘‘“Making Democracy Work.” 

After dinner the youth program con- 
sisted of a talk and discussion led-by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission, a dance and a candle- 
light service. The latter was led by Joyce 
DeLine of Syracuse. 

On Sunday, Mr. Fritchman again led 
the group in discussion of Y. P. R. U. 
problems, especially those of college-age 
groups. The meeting adjourned at 11 for 
church, and after church the conference 
concluded with a luncheon for both youth 
and adult delegates. 

Speaking at the candlelight service Miss 
Joyce DeLine said in part: 

“More and more in our time we find 
people bewildered, turning to the authority 
of the church and the state as a solution to 
their problems, feeling this authority to 
be something apart from and above them- 
selves. 

“We of the liberal faith must take a dif- 
ferent path—-the state is not something 
existing apart from its citizens—the church 


_not an abstraction outside of its com- 
municants. I think we are in grave danger 


of losing our liberties if we do not reorient 
our thinking to lead away from this direc- 
tion. 

“The basic conception of fascist philos- 
ophy is that the state is supreme—the in- 
dividual has value only if he pleases the 
state. 

“Can you see threads of this in our so- 
ciety today? We demand more and more 
money from the government to finance 
projects which our grandparents would 
have undertaken privately—and in that 
way we shift the burden of responsibility 
Who is this 
government anyway? What is the state? 

“There is something fascinating in the 
term state planning. But he who takes 


_ these words in their present accepted sense, 


and who believes that prosperity can be 


evoked by regulation, is sadly mistaken. 
It is putting the cart before the horse. 
Every plan aiming at social progress which 
is not founded upon the creative power of 
the individual is doomed to failure. 

“We don’t want to face reality—it is 
much more pleasant to let George do it— 
it is much more pleasant to put every- 
thing in the hands of trained governmen- 
tal agents who will extract the money 
from our pockets more or less painlessly 
and maintain our fellow men on the margin 
of subsistence so they do not revolt and 
kill us. Fifty years ago our grandparents 
would have been ashamed to let one of 
their friends be supported by “‘the Town”’ 
—today when one of our neighbors loses 
his job, we shrug our shoulders and say, 
‘Too bad. Let him go on relief!’”’ 


The Homeless Millions 
of Europe 


(Continued from page 198) 

In every country of Europe people, not 
only in philanthropy and relief work, but 
in every field, look longingly to America 
for leadership. They believe that America 
is the only country that can give that 
leadership. 

It should be cheering to American 
churches to know that church organiza- 
tions abroad, despite all difficulties, are 
not only holding their own, but also ren- 
dering increased services to their people, 
carrying on their best principles and tradi- 
tions, and deserving American coopera- 
tion. 

“People say, ‘Aren’t you glad to get 
home?’”’ said Dr.and Mrs. Dexter. “And 
we answer—‘Yes, but no too.’ They 
sometimes ask us if we aren’t terribly un- 
happy and discouraged about the whole 
situation. We feel that anybody who is 
helping has no time to be discouraged. 
The question now is, can we make people 
see the problem as we saw it. If we can, 
they will be eager to accept the challenge 
for service.” 


Atlanta Canvass 
Shows Fine Results 


As a result of the Every Member Can- 
vass the Atlanta, Ga., church increased 
the number of pledges from 41 to 72, and 
the amount pledged by 55 percent. 

The inspiring leadership of Dr. F. W. 
Perkins has been appreciated by the en- 
tire constituency and is evidenced by the 
marked increase in attendance at the 
Sunday services. 


Wayland on the March 


The First Parish in Wayland, Mass., re- 
ports a church filled to the doors for Easter 
service, and 11 new members. This makes 
40 members received in the past two years. 


New England Associate 
Alliance Reelects . 


Mrs. W. L. McKinney 


Mrs. William L. McKinney of Bridge- 
water, Mass., was reelected president of 
the New England Associate Alliance at its 
annual meeting held in the First Unitarian 
Church, Nashua, N. H., April 18, 1940. 

Three hundred and fifteen delegates 
representing 65 branches were in attend- 
ance. Mrs. Perey R. Morton, president 
of the Fitchburg branch, extended greet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Walter C. Bills gave a brief his- 
torical sketch of the church. 

The First Unitarian Congregational 
Society was organized September 16, 1826, 
at the home of Daniel Abbot with 14 men 
and women constituting themselves a 
church. The first Charitable Society was 
a Benevolent Society which later became 
the Alliance. In the beginning of the 
church there was a morning, afternoon and 
evening service. Front pews were re- 
served for Negroes but were never oc- 
cupied. ‘ 

Miss ‘Ruth M. Twiss, associate editor 
of The Axis, made an appeal for contribu- 
tions to be used for a June issue of that 
journal—an innovation. 

Mrs. Emily de Haas, speaker for the 
morning session, discussed ‘‘Idealism ver- 
sus Realism in World Affairs.” Mrs. de 
Haas said that the whole trend of modern 
civilization from the beginnings of history 
has been a struggle between idealism and 
realism. Up to the time of the World 
War there was increasing international 
cooperation. Then it ceased and inter- 
national good will became almost a for- 
gotten thing. 

The forming of the League of Nations 
was an idealistic movement, crippled 
when the United States refused to join. 
Demand for better communications made 
international cooperation a _ necessity. 
Really there was no international law, but 
simply international conventions operating 
among those countries which have the 
same problems and same borders. Nazi 
propaganda to the contrary the Versailles 
treaty was not so bad, the speaker said, 
when you considered that the countries 
had been engaged in a devastating war for 
four years. 

The afternoon session opened with fif- 
teen minutes of music by the junior choir 
of the Nashua church which was trained 
by the organist, Mrs. Charles 8S. Johnson. 
After a brief business meeting the time 
was given to Dr. Everett M. Baker, who 
discussed ‘‘Working Together for Our 
Unitarian Churches.” His point of de- 
parture was the report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which he considers a most en- 
lightening document because it reports 
many steps of progress in many fields and 
could furnish a background for a scheme 
to work a way out of confusion. 
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St. Louis Unitarian 
Church Launches Singer 


The First Unitarian Church of St. Louis, 
Mo., sponsored a concert on April 24 which 
may have launched a great singer on his 
career. Robert McFerrin, a senior at 
Sumner High School (Negro), recently 
came to the attention of Dr. John Rush 
Powell, assistant superintendent of schools 
and chairman of the music committee of 
the First Unitarian Church as well as 
a member of its board of trustees. Dr. 
Powell arranged to have Robert McFerrin, 
a baritone, sing occasional solos in the 
church and he made a musical conquest of 
the whole congregation—including a num- 
ber who, in spite of their Unitarianism, 
nourished a certain amount of racial preju- 
dice. 

After Mr. and Mrs. Plank had visited 
an honor assembly at MecFerrin’s school— 
an occasion made memorable by the 
school’s A Capella choir and his solos— 
they were informed that the young Negro 
genius was one of nine children and pos- 
sessed no means. Then and there the idea 
of a benefit concert was born. An inter- 
racial sponsoring committee was formed 
which represented the church, the Y. P. 
R. U. and the Round Table, the concert 
committee of the St. Louis Ethical Society, 
the Junior Congregation of Temple Israel, 
the Urban League, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom (on 
whose board there are five Unitarians) and 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Sumner High School. 

Mr. Louis Tenscher of the Unitarian 
church sent an announcement of the con- 
cert to the Ford Sunday Evening Hour and 
suggested that they might be interested in 
this young singer. As a result McFerrin 
was invited to go to Detroit for an audi- 
tion on May 10. 

The concert was a success in every way. 
Eight hundred people filled the auditorium 
and many were turned away. The spirit, 
enthusiasm, and appreciation of the 
audience was the kind that brings a smile 
and a tear simultaneously. White and 
Negro mingled in person and in spirit, 
moved by the music of Robert McFerrin 
and the choir. Many spoke afterwards 
not only of the wonderful evening of 
music, but of the amazing spirit of the 
mixed audience, something unique in 
St. Louis. 

Never will we forget Robert’s singing of 
“Deep River,” “The Lord’s Prayer’’ 
(sung as an encore by request), ‘‘Go Down 
Moses,” or Robert and the Sumner 
High School A Capella Choir in “Those 
Bowed in Loneliness,’ “My Lord What a 
Morning,” and ‘Certainly Lord,” an ar- 
rangement by Mr. Walton, the teacher 
and director of Robert and the choir. This 
“Certainly Lord’’ has become a password 
for many of the people, young and old, in 
our church. Robert sang, ‘‘Have you got 
good religion?’ and the choir answers: 
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“Certainly Lord, certainly, certainly, cer- 
tainly Lord!’ And the vibrations from 
those chords of the choir, sounding like a 
great human organ, as they sang ‘“‘Listen 
to the Lambs,” and the great climax of 
the conclusion of the program, in “Ol’ 
Man River,” will long be remembered by 
all who heard it. 

Not only was $500 raised for a fund for 
Robert McFerrin’s musical education, an 
inspiring evening of music for all who at- 
tended, but an event of great social sig- 
nificance marks the evening of this concert 
instigated and carried through by the 
cooperation of members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of St. Louis. 

This was the big event of a month that 
saw an unusual number of activities in the 
life of the church. On Friday, April 19, 
the church held a ‘‘Family Night Dinner’’ 
at which 300 were served. The theme of 
the evening was “Friendship’”—in the 
home, the school, the church, the com- 
munity, and the world. There were im- 
promptu reports by several children of the 
church school as to how they had fur- 
thered friendship during the winter. 

Several families from the International 
Institute were our guests at the dinner and 
we were charmed with them and with the 
way they entertained us afterwards with 
singing and dancing and music. 

Vet Gewes 


“Who Are These 


Unitarians?”’ 


Edward C. Wade 


Mr. Wade has been in the employ of the 
city of Boston for over 50 years in the 
Street, Budget and Auditing depart- 
menis. 

He has been clerk of the First Parish, 
Unitarian, of West Roxbury, for 50 years. 
This is the old Theodore Parker Church, 
which branched off from the ancient Rox- 
bury First Parish in 1712, and has been an 
independent parish since. 

At the annual parish meeting on April 
12 engrossed illuminated resolutions were 
presented to Mr. Wade in recognition of 
his 50 years of faithful service and con- 
gratulatory messages were received from 
the American Unitarian Association and 
numerous friends. 

In making presentation of the document, 
the minister, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, re- 
ferred to Mr. Wade’s part in the recent 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
Roslindale Unitarian church. He said: 
“In 1890, after the old church burned, the 
year Mr. Wade was first elected clerk, we 
held our services in the old Highland Hall, 
now the Police Station, until this parish 
house was built. But more important to a 
church than stones, bricks, and mortar, 
are the men and women who make it up. 
The parish clerk, from Chaucer’s days on- 
ward, has always been a person of dis- 


tinction and importance. For 50 years 
this parish could do no better, and wished 
to do no better, than elect Mr. Wade its 
clerk.” 

In his acknowledgment, Mr. Wade re- 
ferred to the fact that, when the original 
church burned, all of its records were de- 
stroyed. As a result, the parish had to be 


_rehabilitated by a special act of the Legis- 


lature, in which all the members of the 
parish were listed. He pointed out that 
of the members of that date, besides him- 
self, only five survive who are still members 
of the parish—Mrs. Wilhelmina Faunce, 
Miss Carrie L. Morse, Mrs. Henrietta 
Whittemore, Mrs. Inez Whittemore, and 
John A. Whittemore. 

At the conclusion of the presentation, 
Mr. Wade, for the 51st time, was sworn 
into office, the oath being administered by 
the moderator. 


Vermont - Quebec 
Convention 


The ministers of the Vermont and 
Quebee Unitarian Universalist Conven- 
tion carried through a pulpit exchange on 
Sunday, April 28, as follows: Skillman E. 
Myers of Burlington with Raymond M. 
Scott of Rutland; L. Griswold Williams of 
Barre with Gerald R. FitzPatrick of Mont- 
pelier; Fred Hamilton Miller of Spring- 
field and Chester with Donald B. F. 
Hoyt of Brattleboro; Milton E. Muder of 
Morrisville with Thomas W. Horsfield 
of St. Johnsbury; Eugene L. Conklin of 
Derby Line with Robert Lewis Weis 
of North Hatley, P. Q.; Will C. Harvey of 
Bethel and Gaysville with David Crockett 
of Concord and East St. Johnsbury; Wil- 
liam M. Forkell of Hartland and Francis 
P. Daniels of Windsor; Roderic W. Hurl- 
burt of Stowe with George B. Owen of 
Bellows Falls; Charles H. Pennoyer speak- 
ing at Williston. 

The annual ministers’ meeting was held 
May 1 at Richmond. In the morning, 
Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick led a round- 
table discussion on “Sharing Our Experi- 
ences.”’ In the afternoon, the president 
of the Association, Rev. Skillman E. Myers, 
gave an address on “‘The Church and War,” 
Harry L. Canfield presiding, and panel 
leaders were Rev. L. G. Williams, Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt and Rev. F. H. Miller. 
Rev. Milton E. Muder had charge of the 
devotional service. After the regular pro- 
gram, there was a meeting with the mem- 
bers and friends of the Richmond Universal- 
ist church, where our liberal religious 
friends have voted to leave the local federa- 
tion and hold services independently again. 
They have one of the best edifices and one 
of the best organs in northern Vermont. 

The second annual Young People’s In- 
stitute of Civic and Social Affairs will be 
held at Goddard College in Plainfield, 
June 25 to 30, closing with the annual ses- 
sion of the Vermont and Quebec Y. P. 
CoRAUE 
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Margaret Allen Hutcheon: 


A Tribute 
Franklin C. Southworth 


President Emeritus of the Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago. 


The following tribute was read to the 
Woman’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church of Orlando, Fla., January 29, 1940: 

The many friends of Margaret A. 
Hutcheon will be saddened to learn of her 
death at Kingston, Ont., on January 4, 
1940. The news of her critical illness came 
as a shock not only to members of the 
church in Orlando, Fla., of which Dr. 
Hutcheon has been minister since his retire- 
ment from Meadville three years ago, but 
also to a host of others in Chicago, Mead- 
ville, Toronto, Ottawa and elsewhere, who 
have sent many letters of sympathy, and 
also to the last generation of Meadville 
students, to whom the Hutcheon home at 
Meadville, and later at Chicago, will ever 
remain a bright spot in their memory of 
the school. 

A native of Kingston, a graduate of 
Queen’s College, and a member in her 
earlier days of the Presbyterian church, 
of which Dr. Hutcheon was then a min- 
ister, it was her destiny to travel by the 
side of her husband the long road from 
Presbyterianism to Unitarianism, from 
Canada to the United States of America, 
and for a woman like Mrs. Hutcheon, of 
whom loyalty was an outstanding charac- 
teristic, to forsake the church of her fathers 
and her family must have involved a pain- 
ful wrench. 

Shorter, and doubtless less painful, was 
she road from Canada to the United 
States. For in becoming in fact, if not in 
name, a loyal American, she remained none 
the less a loyal Canadian, and when the 
supreme test of that loyalty came in the 
proposed enlistment of her only son in the 
British Army, after military training in 
Canada, long before we had entered the 
World War, she did not flinch in the face 
of that momentous choice. Her supreme 
* question was the duty of her son as he 
saw it. And when, months later, after the 
battle of Ypres, news was brought to her at 
her home in Meadville, in the absence of 
her husband, that the young officer was 
missing, she received it with intrepid calm- 
ness, scorning to claim for herself exemp- 
tion from the common lot. 

I like to think of Mrs. Hutcheon as the 
gracious hostess, welcoming our students, 
as she so frequently did, to her table and 
fireside, always keenly interested in them 
and in their future. I like to think of her 
also, after her husband had returned to 
the pulpit, as the wife of a parish minister, 
invariably ready to assume the tasks which 
only a minister’s wife can perform. But I 
feel a special elevation of spirit when I 
think of her magnificent courage, a quality 
which for her was inseparable from loyalty. 

Early in the autumn when she and Dr. 


Hutcheon were making plans to return to 
Orlando, she was suddenly informed by her 
physician that she had only a few weeks, or 
at most months, to live. This meant for 
her, on account of the nature of her dis- 
ease, a period of intense and increasing suf- 
fering. It meant that their son Allen, still 
an officer in the British Army, would be 
unable, on account of the outbreak of war 
with Germany, to return home to see his 
mother before her death. It was not a 
single World War, but to what seems 
likely to be a second World War, that she 
was called upon to resign him. 

She wrote to a friend, expressing regret 
that she could not accompany her husband 
to Orlando, and adding: ‘‘We have had a 
long and happy life together, with many 
true friends along the way. . . . But what 
is my life, with many young men dying 
every day.” 

When such a life has come to this 
triumphant end, it ill behooves her friends 
to give way to weak lamentation. For the 
great gift of that life that has been lived 
among them, they may ‘“‘thank God” and 
take courage. 


Norfolk-Suffolk 


Conference Hears 
Cornish on Philippines 


It was a vivid picture of the marvelous 
results of American administration of the 
Philippine Islands that Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish set before his hearers at the spring 
meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 
in the First Parish Church in Milton, 
Mass., on Sunday afternoon, April 28. 
With a few quick strokes he drew in the 
background of the dark days of Spanish 
oppression, and then in cheerful colors he 
painted the contrasting picture of a happy 
people, growing and developing under the 
protection, freedom, and friendly help of 
America. The Filipinos’ natural desire 
for full freedom led them to ask for com- 
plete independence, and we have granted 
their request, to be effective within a few 
years. But that request came when the 
world was thought to be a safe place for 
small nations. Now a great fear looms. 
If we withdraw, Japan will almost surely 
come in, and her oppressive measures in 
China today bode ill for the free institu- 
tions of these islands. Dr. Cornish con- 
cluded with an earnest plea that should 
the Filipinos ask for reconsideration and 
further connection with the United States, 
we grant their request, for their protection 
first of all, but also for our protection, as 
the way for us to avoid trouble with Japan 
is to remain in the islands. 

Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of the Temple 
Sinai, Brighton, Mass., gave a very power- 
ful answer to the question, “What Would 
the Ancient Prophets Say to the Modern 
World?” It would be impossible to sum- 
marize in a few words this very inspiring 
address. He set forth in vivid contrast 


the present conflict in the world between 
scientific barbarism on the one hand and, 
at the very least, some sort of moral life 
on the other. In these dark days we must 
keep alive in mind and heart the vision 
of universal peace some day on this earth. 
Naive as it may seem to some, there come 
times when nothing but faith in a loving 
God can pull us through. We can begin 
by seeking to reorganize the emotions of 
men. The first big battles are within man. 

Even more impossible would it be ade- 
quately to summarize the passionate, 
poetic, prophetic message of Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, in the evening. 
With deep emotion he deplored the loss in 
modern times of the consciousness of God 
as the eternal undergirding fact of life. 
The truly chilling prospect today is that 
we may lose our sense of the soul, of per- 
sonal values. Above all else we need to re- 
cover as a living factor in life the conscious- 
ness of God and belief in the compelling 
idea of the eternal. He called upon his 
fellow Unitarians to depart not from their 
Christian heritage, for it is still Jesus Christ 
to whom we need to cling and to declare, 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge made an ex- 
cellent report of progress in the work of 
the Southern New England Council. An- 
nouncements were made concerning the 
Religious Education Institute at the Isles 
of Shoals and Churchmanship Week, and 
also the opportunity to be afforded the 
Southern New England area by the loan 
from the Religious Education Department 
of the entire time of Miss Frances W. Wood 
for three months next fall. 

The conference was well attended, the 
First Church of Dorchester as ever having 
the banner number of 34 present. 

Tf, dake Fhe 


Religion and the 
Professions 


On Sunday, April 7, the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist church of Albany, N. Y., con- 
ducted a unique service in celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker’s services as minister of this 
church. There were invited to it repre- 
sentative workers in medicine, psychiatry 
and social work. The speakers dealt with 
the relationship of their several professions 
to the realization of the good life. Mr. 
Walker concluded the addresses with an 
address on “Religion and the Good Life.” 
It is believed that only as these four pro- 
fessions cooperate in their efforts to bring 
in the good life will it become a reality. 

At the conclusion of the addresses there 
was a service of rededication of the minister 
and members of the Unitarian-Universalist 
church of Albany, N. Y., to the ministry 
of liberal religion. The service was led 
by Albert N. Woodhead, president of the 
board. The elements used in this service 
were adapted from the installation service 
created by Dr. George F. Patterson. 
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Boston Unitarian Club 
Hears Cole on Coughlin 


Members of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and their lady guests gathered 
almost a first-hand acquaintance with 
Father Coughlin April 10, when Rev. 
Walton E. Cole of Toledo, O., told them 
the inside story of the radio priest, related 
experiences with him when a guest in his 
home, and faithfully imitated the priest’s 
radio brogue—quite different, said Mr. 
Cole, from his everyday talk. 

Mr. Cole is probably the only clergyman 
who has gone regularly on the air in oppo- 
sition to Father Coughlin, although Rev. 
Leon M. Birkhead of Kansas City, Mo., 
who spoke only four days later in Boston’s 
Charles Street Forum on ‘‘America’s Little 
Hitlers,’ has also broadcast against him. 
Mr. Cole speaks over an independent net- 
work under sponsorship of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. 

There was poetic fitness in the program- 
making for this Club meeting in that Mrs. 
Frank B.-Frederick was given ten minutes 
preceding Mr. Cole’s address to tell of the 
new home hospitality service for refugees, 
which was recently instituted by the 
American Unitarian Association and of 
which she has been made chairman. One 
hundred refugees were arriving in Boston 
each month, she said. 

Here, said Mrs. Frederick, is a service in 
which ‘‘we can all join and feel less useless 
in a tragic world situation.”’ To the fami- 
lies represented at this meeting, she said: 
“Receive these men and women as mem- 
bers of your family and interpret to them 
the American spirit and the American way 
of life.’ ‘‘These men and women,” she 
added, “think as we do and want to live as 
we live.” 

Much of what Father Coughlin was 
saying and doing was alien to this way of 
life, according to Mr. Cole. Father Cough- 
lin, he declared, symbolizes a rising tide of 
intolerance foreign to our ideals. The 
priest’s influence is all the more sinister 
because there is no one more ‘fascinating 
and effective” in propagating this gospel of 
intolerance. He was not always so in earlier 
years when he was a professor of English 
literature, and even later when—with 
absolute sincerity —he promulgated over 
the radio his 16 principles of social justice. 
Once his talks were three-fourths theology 
and one-fourth economics; now they are 
seven-eighths economics and one-eighth 
theology. Father Coughlin’s opposition to 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Cole declared, 
helped reelect him in 1936. 

Mr. Cole cited several instances of how 
Father Coughlin had uncritically used 
Nazi anti-Semitic propaganda in his radio 
utterances and in his literature. For ex- 
ample, a pamphlet distributed by Father 
Coughlin, containing a Nazi-prepared list 
of Soviet officials, claimed that of the 25 
“quasi-cabinet’’?’ members 24 were Jews. 
Confronted with standard reference author- 
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ities, among them Whitaker’s Almanac, 
showing that Jews were a small minority in 
Russian leadership, Father Coughlin de- 
clared: ‘The Almanac lies!’’ Accused of 
distorting facts in one broadcast relative to 
Jewish responsibility for bolshevism, he 
replied by repeating the broadcast in 
transcription. 


Most of Mr. Cole’s replies to Father 


Coughlin’s distortions of facts are con- 
tained in printed copies of Mr. Cole’s 
broadcasts. “Off the record’ as far as 
published, however, was Mr. Cole’s in- 
teresting story of his attempt to interview 
the radio priest for a magazine and of other 
personal contacts with him and his num- 
erous aides in Royal Oak. One time, 
three-fourths of the conversation was con- 
cerned with ways of making more money 
out of the Social Justice magazine. Mr. 
Cole, in fact, was even asked to serve as 
one of the judges of an essay contest on 
peace, designed as a circulation getter. 

Amazing and revealing was the fact that 
in Father Coughlin’s library Mr. Cole saw 
piles and piles of Nazi propaganda. Much 
of the material appearing in Social Justice, 
in fact, has been taken directly from Nazi 
sources, in some instances almost literally 
copied, Mr. Cole said. 

Amazing also and possibly revealing was 
the fact that soon after he had dispatched 
a telegram to Rev. Dale DeWitt, president 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, respecting his proposed anti- 
Coughlin broadcasts, he received warnings 
to desist. The only answer was that his 
telegram had been intercepted. 

Mr. Cole reported that he had re- 
ceived thousands of letters commending 
his radio crusade, many of them accom- 
panied by financial contributions. One 
correspondent pledged $5 a month as long 
as_he was on the air. Among the writers 
are Catholics bitterly opposed to Father 
Coughlin’s ideas. 

“Tn our land,” declared Mr. Cole, “there 
is room for only one way of life—the Amer- 
ican way.’ - 


First Church, Chicago, 
Honors Social Workers 


The First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ill., held its annual Vocation Day service 
on Sunday, May 5, honoring this year the 
profession of social work. Dean Edith 
Abbott of the University of Chicago spoke 
on ‘‘The Profession of Social Work Today.” 
Miss Abbott, a sister of the late Miss 
Grace Abbott, at one time chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, was one 
of the earliest residents of Hull House. 
She has recently completed a volume of 
over a thousand pages on Public Assist- 
ance. 

The Vocation Day services of the First 
Church are an attempt to give religious 
and therefore universal meaning to the 
highly specialized vocations of modern 


life, for those engaged in them, and for 
those who profit by them without seeing 
that the vocations themselves serve a re- 
ligious purpose. The spirit of these ser- 
vices is the same as that which informs 
the series of more than forty inlaid marble 
cartouches—emblematic of the trades and 
industries—which are set into the wall of 
the church. 


Youth Director Visits 
Southern Churches 


From March 81 to April 15 Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, executive director of the 
Unitarian Youth Commission, — visited 
churches and colleges in the South. He 
visited our Unitarian churches in Lan- 
caster, Pa., Washington, D. C., Richmond 
and Lynchburg, Va., speaking to young 
people’s groups, church schools and Lay- 
men’s League chapters. 

He addressed assemblies, conducted 
chapel services, met student organiza- 
tions and conferred with faculty and stu- 
dent leaders at Lynchburg College, Sweet 
Briar College, Randolph-Macon College, 
Duke University, University of North 
Carolina and Guilford College. He assisted 
with the formation of four new local youth 
organizations and made first plans for a 
North Carolina and Virginia Liberal Re- 
ligious Student Conference next fall. 


On Behalf of General 
Theological Library 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation some years ago voted an appro- 
priation of $15 to the General Theological 
Library, Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
but the motion did not include the word 
“annually,” and, after some time, the con- 
tribution was allowed to lapse, although 
individual ministers did continue to aid 
the library. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker has re- 
cently written to the president of the As- 
sociation suggesting that this library be 
aided regularly by the New Hampshire 
Ministerial Association. He points out its 
necessity to ministers, who today cannot 
possibly buy all the books they need—for 
books are needed more than ever and 
ministers’ salaries are not growing larger— 
and its absolute dependence upon volun- 
tary support. 


Increase at 
West Bridgewater 


At the West Bridgewater, Mass., church 
on Sunday, April 7, announcement was 
made by the minister, Rev. John H. Her- 
shey, of 18 new members who had been 
voted into the parish at its annual meeting 
on April 1. 


Alliance Library 
Adds New Titles 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance has recently added the following 
‘books: 


Asch, Sholem. The Nazarene. 

Bible, Designed to be Read as Living Lit- 
erature. 

Bower, William C. The Living Bible. 

Brown, Charles R. The Master’s Influ- 
ence. 

Child Study Association. Parents’ Ques- 
tions. 

Cohon, Beryl D. The Prophets. 

Edwards, Margaret D. Child of the Sun. 

Fosdick, Harry E. Guide to Understand- 
ing the Bible. 

Hills, Verna. Martin and Judy. 

Hogue, Helen G. Untying Apron Strings. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. Holmes of the 
Breakfast-table. 

Jones, Rufus M. The Flowering of Mys- 
ticism. 

Leavens, Robert F. Let Us Pray. 

Macintosh, Douglas C. Social Religion. 

Meland, Bernard E. The Church and 
Adult Education. 


Munkres, Alberta. Which Way Our Chil- 


dren. 

Rhoades, Winfred. Meeting the Challenge 
of Life. 

Rhoades, Winfred. The Self You Have to 
Live With. 


Shurtleff, Alfred D. K. Lighted Candles. 

Sizoo, Joseph R. Make Life Worth Living. 

Skinner, Clarence R. Human Nature and 
the Nature of Evil. 

Sperry, Willard L. Strangers and Pilgrims. 

Wieman, Regina W. The Modern Family 
and the Church. 


These books, as well as others of its 
3,000 volume collection, are available to 
any responsible person who may be in- 
terested to read them. The only charge 
+o the borrower is the return postage. 
Books may be kept three weeks. Address 
the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Freeman 


Mrs. Mary E. (Wilcox) Freeman, wife 
of the late Professor George Rudolph Free- 
man of the Meadville Theological School, 
was born, the daughter of a Congrega- 
tional minister, on May 12, 1855, in East 
Bridgewater, Mass., and died at her home 
in Northborough, Mass., on Friday, March 
8, 1940. She was graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in 1877. 

After their marriage in 1886 she and 
Professor Freeman studied for two years 
at the University of Berlin. For a time 
after her husband’s death Mrs. Freeman 
taught languages at Meadville, and later 
joined the faculty of Simmons College in 
Boston. 

Mrs. Freeman is survived by one 
brother, Harry A. Wilcox of Winchester, 
Mass. 


Annual Meeting of 
The Pension Society 


The 32nd annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will be held 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at 5.15 p. m. on Wednesday, May 22. 


The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Il. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Chicago, Il]. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Needham, Mass. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville, Mass. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winchendon, Mass. 

The following churches have not quali- 
fied for inclusion in either of the above lists. 
But they deserve special mention. They 
have sent in regular $1.50-a-year subscrip- 
tions. In most cases the number of these 
subscriptions has exceeded 15—the num- 
ber required for participation in the 
Church Officer Plan. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Taunton, Mass, 
Windsor, Vt. 


Personal 


Miss Grace F. Haskins, clerk in the office 
of the General Alliance since 1911, has re- 
tired. Her many friends at headquarters 
—which means everyone who comes to 
the building—wish her many years of 
well-earned leisure. 


Classified Advertising 


In Maine—old house by the sea—completely and 
quaintly furnished—all modern conveniences—cool 
and quiet surroundings—reasonable rent. Mrs. 
Carroll F. Merriam, 1404 Bolton Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


the finest place 
to buy— 


conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


ay ) 1837 Marking 103 years of service ]94() 


to the church and:clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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lrresponsibilities 


Symbolism Is Only Functionally Jus- 
tified When It Is Properly 
Understood 


During the recent evacuation of chil- 
dren from London a group from an evan- 
gelical parish was placed in the home of an 
Anglo-catholic dowager. The dear lady 
went to an early A-c. mass. The children 
were sent to the 11 o’clock service but came 
back very early. Said the dowager, ‘““Why 
did you come home so early, the service 
can’t be over yet?” The children replied, 
“Someone brought in a smoking bomb and 
we put on our gas masks and they put us 
out of the church.’’—J. I. Q. in The Chron- 
icle (Protestant Episcopal.) 


“‘The Third Verse’’ 


From the “Top o’ the Morning” col- 
umn, Boston Herald, for March 12, we 
make bold to lift the following true and 
moving poem: 

I’m the third verse, 

The poor, neglected stanza 

That never gets sung. 

Just why, I do not know. 

I think I’m as good as the others 

But for some reason I’m always left out. 

I hope against hope they’ll include me 

But my spirit sinks. Alas! 

The preacher takes just one glance at me, 

And says, “Sing the first two and the last.”’ 
Frances Cheney. 


The Balance of Power in Social 
Relationships 


George, the nine-year-old, came home 
from dancing school the other day and an- 
nounced with some pride that he had 
danced with his teacher. “Did you like 
that better than dancing with one of the 
pupils nearer your own age,” asked his 
mother. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered George decis- 
ively, “the teacher doesn’t struggle so 
much.” 


Wanted: More Articulate Hymn- 
Singing 

Relayed by a colleague: 

The inspired compositor has been at 
work again. In one of our Unitarian 
church calendars just received there was a 
notice concerning the new hymnbooks, 
but the word was spelled “humn,” and 
unfortunately in many of our churches 
this would be a proper description of the 
use to which they are put! 


All Aboard for Heaven 


The first church services in Maynard, 
Mass. (the Historical Records Survey of 
the W. P. A. has found out) were held in 
the railroad station, when, in August 1850, 
settees were purchased by interested towns- 
people and placed in the station, which 
served as a meetinghouse for two and one- 
half years. The Union Evangelical Society 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in fosterchome care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington- and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. Y. P. 
R. U. at 6.80. 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel, “‘The Open Door,” 
every day of the week from 9a.m.to4p.m. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. May 19 and 26, 
Sunday service at 11 a. m., sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
Midday prayers, Tuesday and Friday. 

“Behold I have set before thee an open door which 
none can shut.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1la.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


was incorporated in 1851 and the forma- 
tion of a church took place in September 
1852, with 10 members. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Annual Laymen’s Sunday 
May 19 


Unitarian laymen in many churches through- 
out the country are conducting and attending as 
a group the regular morning service in their 
respective Churches on this Sunday. 

Men—Show your loyalty to your Church and 
to liberal religion by observing this occasion in 
your Church. 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Unitarian. 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - = = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = = 2,00-2.5@ 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House : 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


